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Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) . 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write Tuos. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a {ree 
Application blank and full information. 





Here are three questions to test their dental 
knowledge. Can they answer all correctly? 


(Below) Today, in many schools, children are being instructed 
in the healthful exercise of — 
A. Animal training 8B. Gum massage  C. Pipe making 

More and more schools are giving regular drills in gum mas- 

sage. Children are learning the importance of firm, healthy 

gums to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 
(Above) A dentist, school-nurse or 
teacher will tell you that— 
A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 
B. Gums need care as well as teeth 
C. Molars are front teeth 
Dentists, school-nurses and teachers are 
helping children to better dental health 
by stressing care of teeth and gums. The 
smiles of thousands of children will 
be brighter because of this valuable 
dental teaching. B is correct. 


(Right) Many parents are receiving benefit from 
ther own children’s homework in— 

A. Wood-working 8B. Arithmetic C. Dental hygiene 
At home, children often show their parents the 
gum massage drill they learned at school. Many 
parents who never learned this valuable lesson 
a school are adopting it as a sensible rule of 

ance dental health for themselves. C is correct. 


dlicy c ° Send for FREE Chart 


3 An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do 

‘ears 2R4 oF FZ : Teeth Ache?” and other classroom helps will be 
= sent to you without charge if you write to Bristol- 

licy. ot a Myers Company, Educational Department, 636 
, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., giving the name of your 
free school and of your superintendent or principal. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 
Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 


PERFECT RECORDS: These 
§ three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
m sters were members of a large 
= group that followed Vicks Plan 
vs fer five winter months and had 
se school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendid 
averages for all those who fol- 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 


How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 


Results Must Be Significant 
These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
licaccountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 
Suggest Trial of Plan 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
acually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
tesults suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then— use the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 


GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 





This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


36.39% Shorter Colds 


(over one-third shorter!) 


20.64% Fewer Colds 
(one-fifth fewer!) 
Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


The two specialized medications used in these tests 
VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 
. . to help prevent 
development of many colds 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“The Common Cold" —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately ! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1803 T 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for Eutowing Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, 1 may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 


TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF — ‘ Miss Hier Moor, 
COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


nurses who cook part 
in these clinical tests. 
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Here’s one war 
that’s really humane 








HIS war knows no truce—no armistice. 

It is the war against man’s deadliest 
enemies— GERMS. 

Among the good soldiers in this fight for 
human life are the bacteriologists of the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

Here millions of germ “guinea pigs” are 
propagated in order to test the potency of 
“Lysol” —to make sure that its germ killing 
efficiency will not fail when you need its pro- 
tection in your home. There is nothing un- 
usual about this. It is just another example of 
the vigilant care that safeguards the integrity 
of every bottle of “‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloomfield, N. J. 
See for yourself the infinite pains taken to make 
sure that when you purchase “Lysol” you are 
getting the finest disinfectant for your money. 
You pay nothing extra for this protection. 

Write to Lehn &¥ Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S. C.-410, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of “Lysol.” 





Disinfectant 





Oteus pore 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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COUNT your blessings! An old 
record shows that in the early 1800’s, one 
teacher in Mass. received 3 pounds, 10 shillings 
for an annual salary. 


APY CHILDREN «require concrete in- 
formation at a glance. 1729 illustrations in 
THE WINsTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS in- 
stantly clarify words that would require a 
paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOQOGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE CON- 
FLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO INTRICATE TO SOLVE? 
EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN THAT THE “METHOD 
OF SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO 
COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
MAY BE STUDIED BY THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
AND AN OBJECTIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Franklin B. Carroll 

















AYP SUFFICIENT cause to make 
objective thinking imperative is the estimate 
that the population of the world has trebled in 
the past 160 years. Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING 
ScrENCE SERrES—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book II, UNDERSTANDING OuR 
WoRrRLp; and Book III, UNDERSTANDING THE 
UNIVERSE—develops the scientific attitude in 
the junior high school. 


AA EUCLID and 1940 meet in the new 
MOopDERN TREND GEOMETRY, by Strader and 
Rhoads, which will interest even your most 
artful dodgers of mathematics. 


tee KEEP your history and geography 
classes up-to-date by use of a special chron- 
ological war chart, furnished free upon request. 


Af ““PROOF of the pudding...”” The 
overwhelming reception of Easy GRowTH IN 
READING, released less than a year ago, is writing 
publishing history. Hundreds of thousands of 
children find reading a joy with this series. 


The JOHN CYA R ‘Kw ge) 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES. 
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... With private lives to lead, hopes to fulfill, kinfolk 
to love and protect. Protection calls for insurance—and 
in this teachers are a privileged people! 

As a Public School Employee ... YOU are 
eligible to apply, individually, for the F.P.E.A.’s low-cost 
Group Life Insurance. 

This is legal-reserve insurance. Note the low 


group rates. For complete information without obliga- 
tion, send us the coupon TODAY. No agent will call! 


Our low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us in extending the Merit System 





PUBLIC SCHOO; EMPLOY, 
3) 


Organized in 1925. More than $8,000,- 
000.00 paid in claims! Our insurance 
is underwritten by two of the nation’s 
60 yrs. for finest companies whose assets total 
new members $169,175,953.00. 
CLIP AND MAIL 


Age limit is 





F.P.E.A. 

P.O. Box 2451 A 
Denver, Colorado 
Without obligation, mail membership information for study at my 


convenience. 





Name. 


Street 
Address City 
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BEGIN HERE 


- THIS TITLE we are indebted to a brave little book by Dorothy 
L. Sayers, an English novelist who, when the book was written, knew 
what blackouts were and who now knows what dugouts are, what it 
means to be bombed, and what modern warfare brings to women and 


children. 

Miss Sayers has a philosophy. Something, which as a protec- 
tive agency, is more effective than blackouts or dugouts, and as a 
defense, better than anti-aircraft, spitfires, or balloon barriers. 


A philosophy such as hers is needed in America today, and espe- 
cially by teachers in a world where ideals seem to be upset, when 
disaster stalks thru the world as though the planet were made for it 
alone, when humanity has surrendered to inhumanity, hatred is 
rampant, lying regarded as a desirable accomplishment, truth crushed 
and dying, and chaos supreme. 


Let’s turn to Miss Sayers for a brighter view, a hopeful outlook, 
a faith in humanity despite the immediate. She says “There are no 
final calamities.” War is not an end, it is a beginning. Bad as it is, 
it is in the world, and it Aas a best side. It breaks our complacency, 
makes us aware of bad adjustments, sobers us to look beneath the 
surface and, we hope, may lead to a re-evaluation of life’s verities. 
Civilizations have ended before, but better ones have begun. Fol- 
lowing darkness light comes with a new glory. Storms rage but the 
cloud when passed hangs a rainbow of hope over a freshened land. 
The old order passes, but the men who saw it pass decide the nature 


of the new order. 


We gain little by simply philosophizing about the future as a 
far off divine event. “It is important to realize that the future does 
not exist: ‘in the future’, vaguely and far off, but here and now.” We 
are prone to emphasize the present without realizing that it is only 
a point of time without magnitude, where past and future meet. It is 
important because it furnishes us that instant in which we may grasp 
the future and determine by our own action somewhat of its content 


and meaning. 


“Begin now.” Begin what? Begin where? Begin how? 
(See Next Page) 
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These are essential questions. Can 
we answer them? Let’s try to list a 
few: 


1. Begin Democracy now. We'd 
better begin at home by treating 
those with whom we live most in- 
timately as though we know they 
are human beings with personali- 
ties as important to them as ours is 
to us. Personalities with rights and 
obligations, with aspirations and de- 
sires. Then with neighbors and as- 
sociates. Then at school. Surely 
“democracy is a way of life,” and, 
what is more important, of my life, 
and next, of the lives of others. It 
is not merely our government lo- 
cal, state or national. [t is I and you 
and all of us. 


2. Begin Peace now. Here, too, 
we must begin at home, even in our 
own hearts, remembering that peace 
is a result and not a cause. We live 
at peace with our neighbors only 
when we treat them right. Long ago 
a wise man said “the results of right- 
eousness are peace.” If we can apply 
this at home, with our neighbors, our 
associates in social and economic re- 
lations, its application among nations 
becomes simpler. 


3. Begin Justice now. Over one of 
the entrances to our beautiful capi- 
tol is the biblical quotation “Be just 
and fear not.” There’s a sure pro- 
tection against fear, one of humani- 
ties greatest enemies. Justice re- 
moves the spirit of revenge. Tinc- 
tured with mercy it makes men God- 
like and life an Elysium. 


4. Begin Liberty now. Liberty is 
conceived of as a condition which 
enables us to work efficiently in the 
place where we belong. It involves 
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health of body and mind. It requires 
regimes, and even regimentation, 
adjustment to surroundings, condi- 
tions and people. A machine has 
liberty only when all its parts are 
properly placed and rightly con- 
nected with other parts. Its very es- 
sence is in finding our work and fit. 
ting ourselves for it. 


5. Begin Faith now. Faith in our 
own ability to meet a human need 
by solving a human problem. Co- 
lumbus did, even though he may 
have never known what he did. Most 
doers have been alike unfortunate. 
But great deeds are never accidents. 
Epoch making actions even in our 
own hearts are the results of faith 
by the actor that something can 
be done, that a problem can be 
solved. George Santayana’s sonnet 
on “Faith” is worth our knowing— 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no 

chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the 

skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step 

ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


Let’s begin now to build a new 
world in our hearts, realizing that 
now is the beginning of the future, 
and that building our own lives }8 
our most serious responsibility to our 
home, our school, our community, 
our nation and our world! 
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Reading Circle 
The Reading Circle Sales last year show- 
ed a substantial increase over the preceding 
years. This upward trend has continued 
thus far for the present year. 


Membership Dues 
The promptness with which membership 
dues to the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
cation are coming in is most gratifying. 
The first two counties to report a 100% 
enrollment were Clark and Stone. Early 
payment of dues makes for convenience in 
every respect. 
District Meetings 
The programs of the annual meetings 
of the District Associations are printed in 
this issue. Three of the District Associa- 
tions, Central, Northeast, and Northwest, 
will hold their meetings October 10-11. 
Southeast, South Central, and Southwest 
will hold their meetings the following week. 
A reading of the programs printed on 
pages 304 to 316 of this issue reveals the 
names of many prominent speakers who 


; will appear at the various meetings and is 


concrete evidence of the intelligent thought 
and effort which the officials have put into 
the building of these programs. 


Proposed Amendment 
The September issue of SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY carried a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association (page 251). The 





proposed amendment if adopted would 
change the present method of electing Exe- 
cutive Committee members. 

This proposed amendment was submit- 
ted by B. P. Lewis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rolla. 

The Assembly of Delegates will consider 
this matter when they convene in Kansas 
City, November 6. The proposed amend- 
ment will be published again in the An- 
nual Program as provided by our present 
Constitution. Members of the community 
associations should study this proposal. 


Credit Unions 
Your Association is interested in teacher 
credit unions. The interest is based on the 
welfare of our members. These credit or- 
ganizations should be encouraged because 
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they are suitable enterprises for meeting in 
a practical way two specific needs of teach- 
ers. 

First, the unions provide a loan service 
to teachers who may need to borrow money 
at a rate lower than some other sources de- 
mand. 

Second, your credit unions provides a 
convenient and safe place to invest savings 
at a reasonable rate of return. 

On page 305 you will find a list of the 
credit unions already in operation in this 
State. Locate the one nearest you. If none 
is available in your immediate vicinity get 
busy and learn the particulars of organiz- 
ing one. Full information may be obtained 
from the Missouri Mutual Credit League, 
2206 Power and Light Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Audit Made 


The firm of Claude C. Ellis, Certified 
Public Accountant, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
upon the request of the Executive Commit- 
tee has made a complete audit of the ac- 
counts and records of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, for the period July 
1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. 

The report was approved by the Exec- 
utive Committee during the last meeting 
at Headquarters in Columbia on August 22. 

Mr. Ellis in commenting in the written 
report states “our audit of your accounts 
was very thorough in every respect” .. . 
“We wish to express our appreciation for 
the assistance given to us during the course 
of this examination, by the officials and 
employees of your organization. We also 
wish to inform you that your books and 
records are in excellent condition.” 

A detailed report of the audit will be 
presented to the delegate assembly in Kan- 
sas City and will also be published in the 
December issue of School and Community. 


Committees Are Active 

Two M. S. T. A. committees are sched- 
uled to meet soon. The first of these is the 
Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term 
of Office which will meet at the Teachers 
Building in Columbia on September 28. 
The Committee is chairmaned by James 
H. Shepherd, Kansas City. Other members 
of the Committee are Maud Woodruff, 
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Trenton, and Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph. 

The Committee on Sources of School 
Revenue will meet at Headquarters on Oc- 
tober 5. This Committee as for the past 
several years under the leadership of its 
Chairman Roscoe V. Cramer, Kansas City, 
will delve into the knotty problem of fi- 
nances as related to public education in 
Missouri. T. L. Noel, Louisiana, and Leslie 
G. Somerville, Maryville, are the other 
members of this Committee. Advisers to 
the Committee are Dr. R. E. Curtis and Dr. 
Conrad Hammar, both of the University 
of Missouri. 

The reports of these two committees will 
be submitted to your delegate assembly on 
November 6, in Kansas City. 


Legislative Program 


This is the year for concerted action by 
the teaching group for needed legislation. 

Your Legislative Committee of the M. S. 
T. A. has held several meetings in an effort 
to work out legislation which will be bene- 
ficial to school children and teachers in 
Missouri. 


Any legislative program in order to 
enacted into law must receive the sanction 
and support of the teachers in Missouri 
This means teachers should help make and 
be informed regarding such a program. 

The Legislative Committee is making ; 
determined effort to see that every teacher 
in Missouri is fully acquainted with the 
program. Those teachers attending the Dis 
trict Association meetings this month wil] 
hear about the program. Your Legislative 
Committee has asked one person in each 
of the Districts to present and explain our 
proposed legislative program at one of the 
general sessions. 

Make it a point to be present at this 
meeting and hear the legislative program 
explained. Carry the message to others- 
teachers and parents. 

For the names of the members serving 
on the legislative committee see the third 
cover page of this issue. If you have sug. 
gestions pertaining to legislation you are 
urged to communicate your ideas to the 
member of the legislative committee in your 
area or to the chairman of the committee. 


—oc 


Every Teacher Can Enter This Easy Contest 


-_ TEACHERS MaGaAzInes, INc., of 
which this magazine is a member, an- 
nounces a new contest, open to all readers, 
with a substantial cash award. 


There undoubtedly is no teacher in 
America who does not know a great deal 
about the “Consumer Movement.” But 
just what is the “Consumer Movement?” 
What is your idea of this consumer upris- 
ing? Is it a revolt against advertising? Is 
it an awakened interest in sound buying? 
Is it an attempt to expose certain ques- 
tionable distribution methods? Certainly 
everyone doesn’t have the same conception 
of it. 

And so to clarify the issue and enable 
you to have some fun with it, this contest 
has been devised. 


A cash award of twenty-five dollars will 
be presented to the writer of the best defi- 
nition of the “Consumer Movement.” This 
definition must not exceed twenty-five 
words, and should state clearly and ac- 
curately just what the expression “Consum- 
er Movement” connotes in the mind of the 
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writer. Surely this is a subject on which 
you have read and studied eagerly, as the 
influence of the teacher in the buying hab- 
its of any community is acknowledged a 
far-reaching. This is your opportunity to 
state your opinion in definition form, show- 
ing the results of your experiences, it- 
quiries, studies, or conclusions on the cur 
rent movement. 

Just write in your own words. Only the 
idea will count, so don’t try to dress up 
your entry. The judges are: Mrs. Ursula 
Stone, Lecturer on Consumer Economic, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Mr. J. Stanley McIntosh, Principal, Cer 
tral School, Evanston, Illinois; and Mr. }: 
E. Pease, Superintendent of School, La 
Grange, Illinois. Their verdict will be final 
Entries become the property of State Teach 
ers Magazines, Inc., and cannot be returned 

Any teacher or school executive is eligt 
ble and all entries must be sent to the o 
fice of the Contest Editor, (School and 
Community, Columbia, Missouri), and 
postmarked not later than midnight, Sa 
urday, November go, 1940. 
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in Some Headliners for State Convention, 
ahaa Kansas City, November 6-9, 1940 














gram. 
aking a , a | AND NATIONAL DEFENSE is the ] 
teacher | theme for the big state convention. Speak- 
rith the | ers have been carefully selected on the basis 
the Dis of their ability to contribute to this vital 
ape i= a A direct hit is expected to be scored by 
ain our | ¥% > K.M.B.C. and the Columbia Broadcasting 
© of the ; System as talent from their studios present 
a special feature at the first general session 
at this on Thursday morning. This presentation, 
rogram which will be broadcast, at this time or a 
others- Ben G. Graham recording made, will set the stage for all Willard E. Givens 
First General Session that is to follow. Third General Session 
serving Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
third Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
ve OE President of the American Association of 
you are School Administrators last year also speaks 


to the to the first session. 
in your 


alien The second general session will be ad- 


dressed by C. A. Dykstra, President of the 
University of Wisconsin. President Dykstra 
has a background rich in public service. 


Friday morning’s general session is sched- 
uled to be addressed by three notable 


= ye | speakers, Carroll R. Reed, Willard E. Giv- 
ag hab- ‘ | ens, and Ralph Woods. Carroll R. Reed is 
iged as Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
nity to Minnesota and President of the American 
show. A Association of School Administrators. Wil- icataiis: Similan 
es, ip- eat thew gl lard E. Givens is Secretary of the National pourth General Session 
he CaF : Education Association. Ralph Woods is Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance, State De- 
aly the partment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
ess up tucky, and Past President of the American 
Ursula Vocational Association. 
LOMIC, Arthur Holly Compton, a noted physicist 
linoss, and Nobel Prize winner, will speak to the 
» Cen | Convention on Friday evening. Also on 
Mr. J the same program will appear Charles 
a, La Clayton Morrison, Editor “Christian Cen- 
final | tury,” clergyman, and author. 


A program of unusual interest is in 
store for those attending the final general 
session on Saturday morning. Elmer Davis, 
ace news analyst and writer for CBS, will 
appear on this program. 


a The division programs forecast more ine Giake 
Third General Session than ordinary strength. Fifth General Session 
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. EpuCATION WEEK will be ob- 
served next November for the twentieth 
consecutive year. The founders who paved 
the way for the first observance in 1921 
planted a seed that was to grow greater 
than they knew. American Education 
Week has become the keystone of the year- 
round program of interpreting education. 

School budgets in many places are great- 
ly reduced and elsewhere endangered due 
to the tremendous pressure for public funds 
accompanied by demands for tax reduction. 
American Education Week was never more 
important than in 1940. 

According to estimates based on reports 
from school systems throughout the coun- 
try approximately 8,000,000 parents and 
other citizens visit the schools during Amer- 
ican Education Week each year. Millions 
of others learn about the schools through 
the press, the radio, and public meetings. 

Never before in the history of American 
Education Week has there been a more 
timely theme than the one selected for the 
1940 observance, “Education for the Com- 
mon Defense.” 





Sunday, Nov. 10—Enriching Spirit- 
ual Life 
Monday, Nov. 11—Strengthening 
Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday, Nov. 12—Financing Public 
Education 


Wednesday, Nov. 13—Developing 
Human Resources 


Thursday, Nov. 14—Safeguarding 
Natural Resources 


Friday, Nov. 15—Perpetuating In- 
dividual Liberties 


Saturday, Nov. 16—Building Eco- 
nomic Security 











American Education Week 
November 10-16,1940 
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American Education Week is sponsored 
by four national agencies: 
National Education Association 
American Legion 
United States Office of Education 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


These agencies initiate the program each 
year and contribute in various ways. Scores 
of other national and state organizations 
cooperate. School systems, teacher organi- 
zations, and lay groups make the observ- 
ance count locally. Here it is that the ob- 
servance succeeds or fails. 

There is need for making school publi 
relations programs more effective. Amer- 
ican Education Week is the one period ol 
the school year for concerted nationwide 
effort in school public relations. Take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to highlight your 
year-round program of educational inter 
pretation. 

Discuss the achievement, aims, and needs 
of your schools with the parents and cit 
zens of your community. 
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N. NATION SURVIVES by guns alone. Our 
government has proclaimed total defense. 
In a democracy, the morale of the people 
comes first. ‘Toward the establishment of 
dynamic national defense the teachers of 
America have a mighty responsibility. Per- 
haps no one of us will face greater profes- 
sional responsibility in his lifetime. In its 
recent challenging call to teachers, our Edu- 
cational Policies Commission asserts that 
the American people have reason for “‘grave 
concern regarding the future of their way 
of life and even of their existence as an in- 
dependent nation.” No such threat to 
peace and freedom on this continent has 
existed since the days of Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock and George Washington. 


The foremost aim of the schools through- 
out the present school year should be to 
clarify in the minds of young and old the 
goals of democracy and to revitalize the 
faith of the American people in their own 
ideals. Citizens have every reason to ex- 
pect teachers to dedicate themselves to such 
a program of moral and spiritual defense, 
because in no national crisis have teachers 
ever failed to fulfill the obligations of their 
profession. ‘There never has been, and 
there certainly is not now, in our profes- 
sional organizations—local, state, or nation- 
al—a place for any teacher who does not 
ne support our American way 
of life. 


Yet the most effective service toward the 
establishment of national unity cannot be 
rendered by teachers who lack adequate 
financial support, freedom from minority 
group pressure and intimidations and who 
are not effectively unified in professional 
organizations themselves. Already schools 
are attacked by some whose interest lies 
outside the perpetuation of democratic 
ideals of justice and freedom. Charges have 
already been loudly and widely made that 
the schools are teaching “doctrines wholly 
un-American.” Those who, even in normal 
umes, wish to restrict free public educa- 
tion through inadequate financial support, 
are now insisting that huge expenditures 
for ships and tanks and planes call for 
sharp curtailment in the cost of education. 
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To. the Teachers in Missouri 





By DONALD DUSHANE 
President of the N. E. A. 








President DuShane 


Those who have in normal times opposed 
the extension of educational opportunity to 
every American child oppose it now more 
sharply than ever on the ground that the 
nation needs to devote its money and 
energy to preparing the sinews of war. 

The single-handed efforts of teachers 
avail little. Unless they stand together, they 
will fall separately. To protect themselves, 
to protect American childhood, to protect 
American liberty, teachers need the most 
complete and the most active professional 
organizations—local, state, and national— 
they have ever had. As president I pledge 
myself to greatest effort in building a larg- 
er and stronger National Education Asso- 
ciation inspired by the ideal of highest 
service to our country in this crisis. 
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1 em GENERAL PATTERN OF America’s ap- 
proach to the hideous possibility of the 
nation’s involvement in the European war 
is reasonably distinct at the time this article 
is written (August 15). Nobody regards 
American participation as a high adven- 
ture. There is no “war fever” of the type 
familiar in 1861 and in 1898. God is not 
assumed to be wearing our particular shade 
of olive drab. No bragging of national in- 
vincibility is audible. Negatives stud the 
mind as they do these sentences. Americans 
have no desire to fight, but they have de- 
testation for Mr. Hitler’s broken promises, 
for his enslavement of small nations, for 
the terrorism spread by his Gestapo, and 
for the violence of his designs. 


If Germany contents herself with estab- 
lishing hegemony over Europe, the average 
American may consider that success merely 
a different and a momentary stop by the 
gambler’s wheel that has been spinning for 
centuries. Should victory in Europe em- 
bolden Mr. Hitler to demand a transfer of 
colonies or seek new conquests in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the United States will 
fight. As that contingency may develop, 
America should strengthen vastly her navy 
and her army. The surest deterrent of Ger- 
many, as America sees it, is force so strong 
that any challenge of it will involve risks 
Germany will not dare to take. This is the 
pattern. It seems different from that of any 
other war-threat in our history. 


Deviation from this pattern, like those 
from acceptance of a given economic order, 
are primarily circumstantial. Those Amer- 
icans with closest ties to Britain or to 
France are, as a rule, those most vehemently 
interventionist in feeling. Pro-war senti- 
ment is stronger far on the Atlantic Sea- 
board than in the Midwest. The type of 
mind that most avidly read im.1915-16 the 
pamphlets sent “with the compliments of 
Sir Gilbert Parker” has its counterpart now 
in the mind that can persuade itself that 
the “sale” or “loan” or “gift” of fifty de- 
stroyers is not a real act of war. Other devi- 
ations from pattern there are—an executive 
far more pro-British than is Congress, an 





*From the Virginia Journal of Education. 
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Youth Will Not Zaik America’ 








By DouGLas SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
Ed., The Richmond News Leader 
Author, “R. E. Lee,” 

“The South to Posterity,”’ etc. 





army that despairs and a navy that is con. 
fident of Britain’s success. For present pur. 
poses, the deviation from pattern repre. 
sented by teachers and students is the one to 
be examined. It is not one concerning which 
any man should speak defensively or apolo- 
getically, because it is righteous and reason- 
able. Neither is it a subject regarding which 
one should essay to speak pontifically. 

Those who have not talked with teachers 
and students since the German offensive 
in May should be reserved in comment. 
They may not realize the change in opinion 
that came with the invasion of the Low 
Countries, the collapse of France, and the 
display by Germany of a tactical offensive 
superiority as startling as that of Alex 
ander’s phalanx. Even those of us who have 
had instructors and pupils open their 
hearts in recent weeks think we see how 
readily political crassness, a diplomatic con- 
tretemps or the effort selfishly to capitalize 
the national emergency would affect those 
whom we are proud to regard as sensitive 
and responsive. ; 

With this reservation, am I mistaken m 
saying that those in academic life are les 
heartily for the President's full program of 
hemispherical defence than are most classes’ 
Have I been misled in concluding that 4 
majority of students are, if anything, farther 
in dissent than are their teachers? Is it not 
a fact that the American academic world 
is the element most critical of arguments 
for intervention? What other element 5 
so suspicious that every utterance may cover 
propaganda, and that what is paraded 
as patriotism may be, in reality, fear 
class-interest? By whom is the father’s i 
stinctive support of Britain more objec 
tively reviewed than by the son who has 
himself no sympathy for Germany? 

This is as it should be. Were it other 
wise, much recent instruction would have 
been in vain. The teacher who conduct 
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a course in the history of Europe since 1914 
inveighed daily against the enticements 
ysed in 1916-17 to bring the United States 
into the World War. Hours were spent in 
exploring the iniquities of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Days were devoted to explain- 
ing how the enforcement of the Treaty 
ceated new resentments. Propaganda was 
analyzed and deplored. Students from 
adolescents to senior seminarians were ex- 
horted in the name of intellectual honesty 
to beware of the demon that would make 
historical black look white or, at worst, 
light gray. After all the pains of instructors, 
it was to be supposed that students would 
heed and believe. If they did, how was it 
to be expected that overnight, on September 
2, 1939, they were to accept an entirely new 
version of the history of contemporary Eu- 
rope, and were to assume that everything 
sid in London and in Paris, or on behalf 
of Britain and France was free of any taint 
of propaganda? 

To put the question in this form is to 
absolve teachers of the charge of being un- 
patriotic and students of the charge—made 
with shaking head in despairing tones— 
that they have become soft, that they are 
unworthy of their stock, that, in the lan- 
guage of the playing-field, they are yellow. 
Is the son blameworthy if he reflects the 
cynicism the father displayed ere old sym- 
pathies and old passions were aroused? Is 
the instructor to be denounced for consis- 
tency or the pupil to be reproached for ap- 
plying a well-learned lesson? Let no man 
misunderstand or misrepresent American 
youth: The distrust reflected in boys’ re- 
sponse to politicians’ appeals today is not 
cowardice, or communism, or sympathy 
with Fascism. In no sense is it condonation 
ofGerman crimes during or since the 
World War. It is the result of the London 
Treaty of 1915, that brought Italy into the 
conflict; it is the fruit of the long repara- 
tons wrangle; it is part of the price France 
paid for the occupation of the Ruhr; it 
s the inevitable consequence of making 
the Council of the League of Nations a 
conclave of victors; it is one item in the bill 
the powers have to meet for their refusal 
at Geneva to accept any plan for the limi- 
ation of armament. The view of the aca- 
demic world concerning war is compounded 
of all these things, honestly studied, hon- 
‘tly taught in days not so remote that 
youth could be told it should leave the 
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dead to bury the dead. The final collapse of 
the disarmament conference, to which the 
United States would send no representative 
except an “official observer,” came when 
President Roosevelt had been in the White 
House more than a year. 

In the sinister light of these facts, Ameri- 
can boys and girls would be justified in cry- 
ing with the French soldiers who swarmed 
back, leaderless from the Seine, “We have 
been betrayed.” Eternally will it be to the 
credit of American youths that, instead of 
saying this, millions of them determined to 
redeem mistakes they could not forgive. 
There is nothing unreasonable or unwhole- 
some in the attitude of American youth to- 
day. On the contrary, if conditions are to 
be imposed by young American manhood 
for the service it is to render, they will be 
reasonable, logical conditions, designed to 
prevent the wastage of life and of treasure 
in a war of the type that would assure 
nothing—save another war. 

What are those conditions? No individ- 
ual has a right to present them as formu- 
lated and agreed upon. Nor has any man 
sufficient information to warrant him in 
affirming, This, youth admits, and this— 
nor more nor less—does youth deny. 

First of all, if I interpret aright their 
views, the majority of those in academic 
pursuits are not for a moment deceived by 
any talk of a “limited war.” Those who 
read the history of 1917 revert to it. All 
that was desired of us then was that we 
supply money, munitions and above all, 
ships. We had been in the war twenty-six 
days when the press began to report that 
Marshall Joffre and Mr. Viviani had asked 
for everything else and had suggested the 
wisdom of sending American troops to 
France. Soon our government was told that 
the Allies must have every soldier we pos- 
sibly could dispatch to Europe. This may 
not be known to all young voters and it 
may have been forgotten by some of the 
elders, but it is fresh in the minds of stu- 
dents, junior and senior. They do not in- 
tend to mislead now or to be misled. If it 
is war America must face, they know it may 
be unlimited war—total war. 

Second, it seems to me, American students 
have a realistic conception of war-aims. 
They do not ignore the arguments for a 
preventive military war, but they are insist- 
ent that we do not wage such a war for 
economic ends. Specifically, I have not 
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heard a single man in academic life justify 
this summer a preventive war on Germany 
to protect United States trade with the more 
remote states of Latin-America. The warn- 
ings of columnists and of diplomatico-econ- 
omists—that the United States face a strug- 
gle for the markets of the far southern re- 
publics and that we had better destroy 
Germany to escape a trade war—cannot be 
said to be an argument that leaves academic 
men and women cold. It makes them hot. 
What is this, in very truth, but economic 
imperialism, which we Americans thought 
we had left behind us? I have heard men say 
that they were willing to fight as Far south 
as Cape Horn to keep the Germans from 
establishing themselves in the western 
world. Others I have found who share my 
own view that we cannot now attempt to 
defend that part of South America below 
the “bulge” of Brazil; but I have yet to hear 
any boy of military age express any enthusi- 
asm for conducting a war that will leave 
more beef in Argentina for the United 
States to bar under a high tariff and an un- 
reasonable sanitary cordon. In the same 
way, I head much questioning of the broad 
policing of the western Pacific by the 
United States. There seems to be a feeling 
that the obligations the United States have 
assumed toward the Philippines must be 
discharged but that it is futile to undertake 
the armed defence of the archipelago 
against a strong Oriental naval power. On 
this point, of course, there are many gra- 
dations of opinion, but the whole spirit of 
the academic world seems to oppose gran- 
diose war-aims or any extension of those 
aims beyond the resources immediately 
available. Against any such extension, most 
surely, the outcome of allied guarantees to 
Poland and to Rumania should be a suffi- 
cient warning. 

The final insistence of teacher and of 
student may be covered, I think, by the 
term proportionate, disciplined risk. We do 
not flatter ourselves that every member of 
our society can or should bear the same 
burden in the days of preparation or take 
identical risks in the hour of danger. The 
load from its very nature must fall un- 
equally, but it should fall proportionately 
to the strength of shoulders and of heart. 
Recognizing this, those who have not for- 
gotten the contractors of 1863 or the profit- 
eers of 1918 insist that if we are to have se- 
lective service, which they approve, there 
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be universal service as well. When there js 
to be a draft of man-power, let there be , 
draft of money-power, too, an €XCESS-profits 
tax. Must the soldier for the common good 
be subject to martial law? Be it so, but le 
there be also an industrial law that forbid 
strikes by those in munition plants. If youth 
must be disciplined to its task, shape that 
discipline for active, intelligent minds and 
do not debase it with hate or the mass emo. 
tionalism of the mob mind. Have this, like 
Cromwell’s, an army that “makes some 
conscience” of what it does. The censorship 
that conceals military news which will give 
aid and comfort to any enemy, we approve; 
but we denounce the censorship that would 
hide administrative blunder or delay “prog. 
ress reports,” or keep from those who must 
decide for war or peace a knowledge of the 
weapons they have or may expect. If to 
the debt of 1933-39 must be added the cost 
of a two-seas navy, of 50,000 planes, of 
twenty panzer divisions and of an army of 
perhaps 2,000,000 infantry, those who must 
meet that debt after fighting the war insist 
that the equipment be of the best, and that 
it be produced in quantity and without the 
dragging delay that seems inherent in our 
bureaucracy. Do this, do the rest, and pro- 
portionate, disciplined risk becomes demo- 
cratic. 

It is said anxiously that these three prop- 
ositions are virtual demands and that they 
exhibit to all traitors a division among 
Americans, an academic dissent, that may 
be capitalized? Are we angrily asked, When 
did youth ever dare set forth the terms on 
which it would or would not fight to main- 
tain its inherited liberties? The answer 1s 
that this generation has been too well and 
too honestly taught the lessons of earlier 
wars to be deceived concerning the implica 
tions of this one. Boys who raise embar 
rassing questions about intervention have 
been reared in frankness. When their nt 
tion is threatened, they will fight, as they 
have played, with all their hearts—be sure 
of that! They will be soldiers worthy of the 
descendants of the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia, or of the Army of the Tennessee; but 
they insist upon knowing in advance the 
rules by which the politicians and the dip 
lomatists and the industrialists, as well 4 
they themselves, are to be bound. Youth 1s 
not defying its seniors; it challenges them. 
It will not fail America but it will exact 
as it will give, of every man his best! 
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= EVERY TEACHER must answer the 
question, “How can my class raise some 
money? The allowance from school funds 
for supplies and activities is seldom liberal 
enough to cover all needs, especially in 
rural and small town districts. Frequently 
the money-raising event is looked forward 
to as an annual community social affair; 
of course the teacher is expected to take 
the initiative in organizing it. This task 
often seems formidable. The following 
suggestions were compiled by observing the 
work of successful teachers. 


Suppose that you lack playground equip- 
ment. Suggest to the pupils the fun they 
could have with inexpensive swings, see- 
saws, bats and balls, and perhaps a slide. 
Their desire will result in great enthusiasm, 
some of which will be transmitted to the 
parents. Give the idea publicity by means 
of conversation, brief talks before gather- 
ings of patrons, and articles in the school 
newspaper. Call attention to the advan- 
tages of playground equipment—children 
will have an added incentive to attend 
school regularly, wholesome outdoor activ- 
ity will be easier to provide, discipline on 
the playground will be improved by keep- 
ing the children busy. Tactfully compare 
local equipment with that of better equip- 
ped schools. 


When sufficient interest is aroused on the 
part of both pupils and patrons, decide 
which of the methods listed below will best 
fit your situation. If your school has a 
Parent-Teachers Association, submit the 
plan to them. If no P.-T. A. or similar or- 
ganization exists, undertake the project 
alone, choosing as assistants several in- 
fluential members of the community. The 
teacher alone cannot make this project a 
success. Without the cooperation of alert, 
energetic community leaders the plan is 
doomed to failure. 

The first step, then, is to create a desire 
for and interest in the thing for which the 
money is needed. Then choose the method 
by which the money will be raised. Your 
choice will depend on the following factors: 
amount of money needed; type of school 
(elementary or high school) ; type of com- 
munity (rural, small town, or city); num- 
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ber and ability of pupils; degree of coop- 
erativeness and liberality of patrons. 

Below is a list of methods by which ex- 
perienced teachers solve this problem. Save 
the list and add to it. You'll soon have such 
an accumulation of ideas that it will no 
longer be difficult to find something in- 
teresting and different for the school bene- 
fit or entertainment. 

In addition to being money-makers, many 
of these ideas have definite educative value. 
Some can be correlated with English, art, 
social science, and other subjects; others 
give the pupils practice appearing in pub- 
lic. Let the children plan and assist as 
much as possible—it’s good experience and 
will sustain their interest. 


Ways to Earn Money 


Give a Play. Parts can be taken either by 
pupils or by older members of the community. 
(Many grown-ups enjoy acting if given a 
chance). Elaborate costumes and scenery are 
not necessary. Choose a play that is full of 
action, humor, or suspense. 


Minstrel Show. It’s surprising what one can 
produce with a little grease paint or burnt cork, 
patched clothing, snappy songs and jokes, and 
dance numbers. 


Operetta. If you and your pupils possess 
musical talent, this is a splendid way to develop 
and exhibit it. Many quaint operettas for chil- 
dren, such as those depicting old fairy tales, are 
obtainable. Most mothers will gladly make in- 
expensive costumes. If convenient, combine 
your class with that of one or more other 
teachers in order to get the required number of 
talented singers. The other teachers will be 
valuable assistants in producing the operetta. 


Amateur Contest. In every community there 
are amateur musicians, singers, whistlers, elocu- 
tionists, comedians, tap and acrobatic dancers, 
and other performers who will compete for 
small prizes. School income may be derived 
from admission charge, free-will offering, or the 
sale of refreshments. 


Old Fiddlers’ Contest. In rural areas people 
never tire of hearing graybearded patriarchs vie 
with one another in sawing out the strains of 
“Turkey in the Straw,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” 
“Arkansas Traveler,” “Red Wing,” and many 
other old favorites. 


Carnival. This is used where a large sum of 
money is to be raised, and the support of many 
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grown-ups can be counted on. Various stands, 
concessions, and side-shows may be set up. 
Games of chance are disapproved of in school 
entertainments. Selling chances on a cake, quilt, 
or any other article should be avoided as this is 
a violation of state and federal anti-lottery laws. 


Penny Carnival. This simplified form of No. 
6 is easy to stage in an elementary school. Ad- 
mission to side-shows and articles at the con- 
cessions should cost only one cent. Pennies can 
be tempted from the customers in many ways— 
fortune-telling, selling home-made candy at one 
cent a piece, serving small portions of lemonade 
or other iced drink for one cent, etc. 


Puppet Show. Many magazine articles and 
books discuss string, finger, and stick puppets. 
The last two kinds are easy to make and oper- 
ate. Pupils can produce playlets which have 
been published, or original ones. 


Pet Show. Have the pupils bring their pets— 
dogs, cats, parrots, canaries, chickens, ducks, 
fish, snakes, pigs, ponies, perhaps even a mon- 
key or baby alligator. Arrange a program; some 
of the pets should be able to perform tricks. 
This may be elaborated into a JUVENILE 
CIRCUS with a ringmaster in top hat and 
swallow-tailed coat, “wild man,” dancing ladies, 
clowns, music and side-shows. 


Doll Show. Ask the children to dress their 
dolls in their “Sunday best” and bring them to 
school for a display—Boy and gir] dolls, baby 
dolls, rag dolls, big and little ones, Indians, 
Negroes, Eskimos, and foreign dolls. Charge a 
small admission fee or take up a free-will of- 
fering. 


Hobby Exhibit. One of the objectives of edu- 
cation is to teach worthy use of leisure time. 
Encouragement of hobbies is one way to ac- 
complish this. Take inventory of the hobbies 
of your pupils. Activities such as the following 
should be included in the list: drawing or paint- 
ing, soap-carving, leathercraft, sewing, basketry, 
model-airplane building, carpentry, metal-work- 
ing, knot-tying, photography, and collecting 
stamps, coins, postmarks, postcards, butter- 
flies, leaves, twigs, Indian relics, or sea shells. 
If some pupils have no hobby, start them work- 
ing on the one in which they are most inter- 
ested. Later in the year place the best results 
on exhibit. 


Masquerade. This is usually used at Hal- 
lowe’en. Everyone should come in costume. 
Award prizes to the funniest, the prettiest, and 
the most original. The pupils may give an ap- 
propriate program, or the ev ening may be spent 
in playing games. Sell cider and gingerbread 
or other refreshments. 


Book Reviews. These are very fashionable at 
the present time. A teacher or cultured member 
of the community who is an interesting speaker 
can be asked to give the review. 
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Homecoming. Invite parents and pupils, for. 
mer pupils, former teachers, friends, relatives, 
and all interested. Provide a suitable program— 
basket dinner, speech by someone who can keep 
his audience awake, games and contest, Or 3 
program by the pupils. A small income may be 
derived from stands and concessions. Sched. 
ule the homecoming for early autumn when } 
can be held outdoors. This is more of a social 
event or get-together than money-maker. |; 
creates good will and makes future school Proj- 
ects easier. 


Fall Festival. Last fall a Cooper County rural 
school made a profit of $65 by asking the 
patrons to contribute any articles which cou 
be sold at auction—apples, pumpkins, squashes 
nuts, popcorn, candy, pastries, eggs, butter, cap- 
ned foods, fresh or cured meat, fancy work, ete. 
On the evening chosen for the fall festival a 
large crowd gathered for the auction, and was 
entertained with a program by the pupils. Many 
residents of an adjoining town attended and 
were eager purchasers of the farm produce, 


Odd-Jobs or Errand Service. One teacher 
aroused such interest among her pupils that they 
made a list of odd-jobs such as running errands, 
raking leaves, calling for and delivering mes- 
sages and packages, distributing handbills, tak- 
ing care of younger children, removing dande- 
lions from lawns, weeding gardens, and hauling 
away ashes or rubbish in their coaster wagons, 
Then they solicited work and contributed their 
income to a school treasury. Interest was stim- 
ulated by dividing the class into groups and 
having a contest to see which group could earn 
the most money. 


Entertainment Service. Another teacher found 
that her class included pupils with talent and 
training, children who could give humorouws 
readings, sing, play musical instruments, and 
dance. After having rehearsals at school, she 
compiled a list of available acts and distributed 
it to local clubs and organizations which were 
searching for program material. She charged 2 
small fee whenever an act was used. (Pupils 
will gladly donate their services if sufficiently 
interested in whatever purpose the money 1s 0 
serve). 


Rummage Sale. Ask the children and ther 
parents to collect old clothing. If the school is 
not available on Saturday for the sale, hold it 
in an empty store building or other suitable 
building. The pupils should make and display 
posters advertising the sale. 


Make and Sell Articles of Wood. Birdhouses, 
tops, plant trellises, tooth-brush holders, necktie 
racks, bookends, napkin rings, letter openets, 
and many other simple but useful articles cat 
be made from cigar boxes, orange crates, af 
wooden packing-boxes. Few tools and no & 
pensive materials are needed. 
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Make Paper Flowers. 


Mimeograph a Booklet. Material may be as- 
sembled for a school annual, local history, or 
souvenir booklet to be reproduced on the 
mimeograph or hectograph. Income from the 
sale of the booklets and from advertisements 
should leave a moderate profit. 


Gather and Sell Some Native Product. Every 
state has products that grow wild, but for which 
there is some demand. In Missouri children 
gather walnuts, hickory nuts, persimmons, paw- 
paws, bittersweet, and sassafras. The gather- 
ing may be done after school or on Saturdays. 
the pupils accompanied by the teacher, making 
a pleasant outing. 


Sell Subscriptions to a Newspaper. Local 
newspapers wishing to increase their circulation 
sometimes give the school a percentage of in- 
come from all new and renewal subscriptions 
sold by the pupils. 


Sponsor a Picture Show. Some theater man- 
agers allow a class to “sponsor” a certain mo- 
tion picture. Students sell tickets in advance, 
receiving for the school a portion of the advance 
sale money. Very small children should not be 
sent out alone to sell tickets or any other item. 


Gypsy Day. Bright-colored sashes, bandan- 
nas, paste jewelry, grease-paint mustaches, and 
a few other ingenious touches will transform 
your class into a band of gypsies. They can go 
through the neighborhood with tin cups col- 
lecting pennies. Improvised songs and dances 
will help catch the attention of adults and bring 
forth a shower of coins. Here again a contest 
to see who can bring in the most money is a 
desired stimulus. 


School Garden. If supervision and a plot of 
ground are available through the summer, ad- 
vanced grade or high school pupils can get 
practical gardening experience and income for 
the school. 


A few communities still frown on the next 
two, but the number of objectors decreases 
steadily. 


Dance. 


Card Party. 

Everyone must eat, and much of our pleasure 
in life comes from that activity. The last six 
suggestions take advantage of this. 


Ice Cream Social. 


Nickel Supper. Chili, sandwiches, pie, coffee, 
ice cream, cake, candy, popcorn, chewing gum, 
soda pop, soup, and many other items can be 
sold for five cents. 


Barbecue. 


Window Sale. Request donations of cakes, 
pies, cookies, candy, and other foodstuffs. On a 
convenient day display them in a merchant’s 
show-window. Parents and older pupils assist 
in the selling. 


Operate a Concession in the hall during the 
lunch hour or at athletic events, selling candy, 
chewing gum, peanuts, popcorn, soda pop, hot 
dogs, and ice cream. 


The Pie or Box Supper remains a favorite in 
rural communities. The ladies bring boxes of 
food which are auctioned off; each lady eats 
with the man who purchases her box. Contests 
(usually on the penny-a-vote basis) add to the 
merriment. Typical contests and prizes run 
something like this: 


Most popular girl—box of candy. 

Sweetest couple—a sugar bowl. 

Ugliest man—a mirror. 

Man with the biggest feet—a pair of socks. 
Wickedest woman—a knife. 

Man with the heaviest beard—a pair of pliers. 
Most hen-pecked husband—a chicken. 
Windiest man—a toy balloon, horn, or whistle. 





State. 


elected before that date. 
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HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU IN 
THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION, NOV. 6-9, 1940? 


Remember that the business of Your Association is transacted by the 
Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations in the 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary, Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Missouri. 


OCTOBER TWENTY IS THE DEAD-LINE. Your delegates must be 
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Ox: IMPORTANT PROBLEM Of a_ public 
school system is that of determining what 
financial records are necessary and readily 
available in order that an account of stew- 
ardship can be interpreted and reacted 
upon by the supporting state and commun- 
ity. No claim to completeness is made in 
dealing with this problem. In fact if such 
a claim were valid today the very dynamics 
of our society would make it void on the 
morrow. The results of scientific research 
must be continuously applied to the busi- 
ness procedures of public school systems. 
The administrator must gather, organize 
and interpret facts in such a manner that 
the board of education can develop sound 
educational policies. Finally the state and 
local community must know that the school 
tax dollar is spent wisely for educational 
purposes. 
Budgetary Control 

A school budget is the administrator’s 
plan which sets forth the school’s educa- 
tional program, the expenditures involved 
in carrying it on and the sources of income 
necessary. After the budget has been pre- 
pared by the administrator it is reviewed, 
modified if necessary, and finally adopted 
by the board of education. It then becomes 
the budget of the school system to be exe- 
cuted by the administrator. The budget 
gives a comprehensive picture of the ex- 
ecutive ability of the superintendent of 
schools. ‘The chart accompanying this arti- 
cle not only pictures the necessity of budg- 
etary control but also shows the records 
that are beneficial in its preparation and 
execution. 

The educational program is often deleted 
from the financial plan of the school or is 
taken for granted. Many people fail to 
realize that a school system is an ever 
changing concern. The budget gives an op- 
portunity for presenting in detail the entire 
range of educational activities. The detail 
with which this program is prepared and 
presented depends largely upon the super- 
intendent of schools. It will be impossible 
for him to present an adequate program 
unless he keeps continuous records of every 
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phase of the school’s program. 

The anticipated expenditures of a school 
system should be presented in detail s 
that the appropriations necessary for real- 
izing the educational program can be de. 
termined. The items should be classified 
on a functional basis. ‘The necessary rec 
ords for such a classification are shown in 
the accompanying chart under the “Led- 
ger of Expenditures.” ‘The voucher system 
makes necessary the following records: (1) 
Current expenditures (2) capital outlay 


(3) debt service (4) stores (5) general 
ledger (6) bank accounts (7) _ balance 
sheets. 


The financing plan should provide for 
sufficient income to meet the demands of 
the educational program. It should outline 
in detail income anticipated from all 
sources. If a tax levy must be made, the 
budget must indicate the amount of the 
levy. If other funds are utilized the amount 
to be raised from each fund must be 
shown. The total amount of income must 
equal the expenditures. Perhaps it would 
be well to plan for a small balance in each 
fund to provide for certain budgetary 
emergencies. The accompanying chart out 
lines the minimum amount of records nec 
essary for showing income. The records 
necessary for recording cash receipts are: 
(1) appropriations and subventions (2) 
taxation for maintenance (g) taxation for 
debt service (4) all other revenue receipts 
(5) non-revenue receipts. 

A well planned budget necessitates man} 
records that have not been named thus 
far in this article. The accompanying 
chart not only shows these records but 
also shows the proper relationship of the 
superintendent to the board of education, 
to the minute book and to other phases 
of the budget. At least sixty records other 
than receipts and expenditures are neces 
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sary in order to see that the budget is ac- 
curately prepared and administered. 


Public School Accounting 


The business side of the public schools 
is receiving more and more attention in 
order that educational policies and pro- 
grams can be developed more intelligently. 
Thus it is necessary that all data relative 
to assets, liabilities, receipts and disburse- 
ments be recorded accurately. The chief 
purposes of complete accounting are as 
lollows: (1) To enable administrators and 
boards of education to have available nec- 
essary facts at all times. (2) To enable 
administrators to execute their programs 
more efficiently. (3) To enable administra- 
lors to collect comparable data within and 
without the system. (4) To facilitate the 
work of accountants in auditing public 
‘chools. (5) To provide means by which 
the supporting public can interpret edu- 
cational results. (6) To provide informa- 
tion to the state departments of education 
and to professional organizations as a basis 
lor further growth. 


A complete school accounting system is 
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necessary for modern school administra- 
tion. Every problem of a school system 
has its financial aspects. There are at least 
six functions that any school accounting 
system should perform. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Give a complete record of funds re- 
ceived. 

2. Give a complete record of expendi- 
tures. 

3. Give a complete record of every fi- 
nancial transaction. 

4. Control budget appropriations. 

5. Provide data for the computation of 
unit costs. 

6. Present data for complete financial 
reports. 

School men are now becoming conscious 
of the necessity of realizing the above men- 
tioned functions, but they will need to plan 
carefully in order that the necessary rec- 
ords are available when needed. The chart 
which accompanies this article will assist 
administrators in making essential records 
available. It is in harmony with the Engel- 
hardt-Von Borgersrode system of financial 


(Continued on Page 295) 
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As HAS BEEN STATED in the preceding 
article! the introduction of conservation 
into the school program requires the cor- 
relation of viewpoints and materials with 
the usual subject matter of the regular 
courses wherever such correlation is pos- 
sible. It would therefore be defeating this 
objective to set up any fixed distribution 
of conservation units. However, a few sug- 
gestions as to possible centers of integration 
may be helpful. The study of units on trees, 
wildflowers, and wildlife is most closely 
related to the area of elementary science. 
More advanced units on forestry, water re- 
sources, or the conservation of minerals 
would probably be best adapted to geog- 
raphy. The study of soils could best be 
carried on in agriculture. The judgment 
of the teacher and the prevailing interests 
of the pupils are the final criteria for de- 
termining subject placement. The import- 
ant thing is that conservation principles 
be taught whenever, however, and where- 
ever such teaching can be done most effec- 
tively. Various phases of a conservation 
topic may be studied in several different 
courses. 

A unit on forestry may well be divided 
in this way. A survey of the extent of the 
original forests, the present status of the 
forest resources, the distribution of timber 
lands in the United States, and a study 
of the lumber industry might be included 
in geography; the structure and physiology 
of trees, the identification of trees, and 
principles of forest conservation could be 
given special emphasis in elementary sci- 
ence. In like manner, the problems of wa- 
ter power, irrigation, flood control, and 
the distribution of rainfall could be intro- 
dluced in geography; the conservation of 
moisture for: plants would be an essential 
principle in agriculture; the “water cycle” 
would be an interesting lesson in science. 
At every occasion in which resources are 
being discussed the need for their preser- 
vation should be pointed out. 

Conservation may also be correlated with 
reading, language activities in both oral and 
written expression, and art. A single unit 


l. See September issue of School and Community, 
pages 252-254, for first article. 
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can be studied simultaneously by several 
grades, or as in the case of the one-teacher 
rural school, in all elementary grades. This 
does not mean that children of all ages 
study identical material. It means rather 
that each group, whether determined by 
age or ability, works at its own level. On 
the other hand, a unit may be presented 
to only one grade or class. Again expediency 
must take precedent over any fixed routine, 

There are several essential features which 
every good unit should have. First, there 
should be a statement of the central con- 
servation principles or problems upon 
which the unit is based. For example, ina 
study of water resources the central idea is 
that since water can not be destroyed, and 
therefore can not be conserved, the prob- 
lem is to use it as completely and frequently 
as possible. 

Second, there should be a statement of 
specific unit objectives. Such objectives pro 
vide criteria for the selection of content, 
for guiding the study of the unit, and fin 
ally for evaluating the results of the study. 
To illustrate this point, the following ob 
jectives are suggested for a unit on soils: 

1. To instill in pupils the realization 
that the soil is the ultimate source of 
nearly all wealth. 

2. To give pupils a working knowledge 
of soil types and the soil structure. 

3. To familiarize pupils with the extent 
to which the nations soils have been 
depleted and the causes of this de 
pletion. 

4. To acquaint pupils with some of the 
methods for conserving and restoring 
the soil. 

Third, the first section of the unit outline 
should describe the status of the particular 
resource being studied. This should 
clude a comparison of the original supply 
of the resources with the present supply 
and a summary of the importance of the 
resource to man. 

Fourth, the factors which have been 
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sponsible for depletion of the resource 
should be analyzed. This is done not for 
the purpose of lamenting the damage which 
has already occurred but rather that we 
may learn to avoid some of the costly mis- 
takes which we have made in the past. 

Fifth, the principles involved in the 
management, conservation, or restoration 
of the resource should be given the major 
emphasis. The important thing in conser- 
vation is to learn what can be done and 
then do it. 

Sixth, the unit should have carefully 
planned learning activities which enable 
the pupils to apply the principles which 
they have learned. The most successful 
activities are those which grow out of the 
experiences and expressed interests of the 
pupils. It should also be remembered that 
all pupils need not carry on the same ac- 
tivities. 

Seventh, the unit should be followed by 
a list of available sources of material for 
further study. 


The unit method of teaching conserva- 
tion has several definite advantages. First, 
aunit can be used as a whole or its sep- 
arate divisions can be used independently. 
Second, a unit can be expanded or short- 
ened in accordance with the time and ma- 
terial available and the interests and need 
of the pupils. ‘Third, units may be easily 
revised when experience indicates that 
such revision is necessary. Fourth, the in- 
structional unit is a concise way of organ- 
izing material. 

The extension of conservation education 
must depend upon the development of ma- 
terials and methods especially adapted to 
the elementary school level. This can best 








be done by the classroom teachers with the 
help of trained specialists in education and 
conservation. 
Bibliography 

The following books which are listed in 
the Pupils Reading Circle Catalogue of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
are suggested for use in connection with 
the study of conservation units. These books 
are not written specifically from the con- 
servation viewpoint but teachers can make 
the desired application by emphasizing 
conservation ideas and principles. Preceding 
the book is the catalogue number for use 
in ordering. 


121—Burgess, Animal Book for Children 
109—Burgess, Flower Book for Children 
195—Burroughs, Bird Stories From Burroughs 
228—Chapman, Our Winter Birds 
176—Dupuy, Animal Friends and Foes 
177—Dupuy, Bird Friends and Foes 
190—Dupuy, Plant Friends and Foes 
185—Eifrig, Our Great Outdoors: Mammals 
186—Eifrig, Our Great Outdoors: Reptiles, Am- 
phibians and Fishes 
216—Gilmore, Birds Through the Year 
162—Holway, Story of Water Supply 
107—Miller, First Book of Birds 
214—Mills, Wildlife on the Rockies 
182—Peterson, Junior Book of Birds 
651—Phillips and Wright, Some Animal Neigh- 
bors 
127—Porter and Hansen, Fields and Fencerows 
187—Rolfe, Our National Parks, Book I 
188—Rolfe, Our National Parks, Book II 
10—Stack, Wildflowers Every Child Should 
Know 
234—Stokes, Ten Common Trees 
189—Tippett, Paths to Conservation 
73—Troxell and Dunn, In Field and Forest 
146—Walker, Our Birds and their Nestlings 


Order all books from your own association. 
Address order to Thos. J. Walker, Secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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accounting or any other modern account- 
ing system. 


Reporting to the Public 


Although reports to the general public 
require different treatment from those to 
administrators and to boards of education 
they should be based upon complete data. 
The public school is a social institution 
@eated by the state to perpetuate itself. 
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It is carried on through the willing coop- 
eration of the people. It is composed of 
lay control through constituted authorities 
on the one hand and specialized profes- 
sional aid on the other. Thus we see the 
necessity for information, interpretation 
and understanding. The services are given 
unselfishly to render an account of stew- 
ardship to the supporting state and com- 
munity. 
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i ME ENUMERATE some of the things 
I expect of my school. I do not expect it to 
be a clinic, but I do expect it to do nothing 
to undermine what I have patiently and 
with great labor built into the health of 
my child. I expect it to observe all the 
rules of sanitation, provide freedom from 
over-stress, and exercise a due considera- 
tion for peculiarities of health of the in- 
dividual child. 

Second, I do not expect it to be a social 
center, but I do expect it to provide a 
happy atmosphere and cheerful expecta- 
tions. I don’t want them to make Jack 
a dull boy because school is all work and 
no play. 

I do not expect the school to be a reform 
school, but I do expect school to be fair, 
and conducted by those who are mentally 
alert, physical sound, and morally clean. 
I expect it by precept and example to teach 
honesty, purity, and reverence. 


I do not expect it to be a college of fine 
arts, but I expect it to patiently bring to 
my child those fundamental principles of 
formal education that will cause him to 
think for himself and apply whatever ta- 
lent or ability he may possess in a practical 
and useful manner. 

Now all of this I want tinctured with 
a sense of humor, an imagination, and a 
sympathetic understanding of a child’s 
needs. 

A sense of humor! If I were a member 
of a Board of Education I would never em- 
ploy a teacher, however well qualified he 
or she might be in subject matter, who did 
not possess a sense of humor. The Lord 
pity a person without a sense of humor; 
the Lord particularly pity those who have 
to live with a person without a sense of 
humor! 

And an imagination! Every teacher in 
the world needs an imagination as a magic 
carpet that can transport them instantly to 
Bagdad or the Island of the Sea. And any 
teacher who cannot see in the same folded 
piece of paper either an aeroplane, a cow, 
or a great cathedral, just hasn’t any busi- 
ness teaching school. 

A mother complained to me that her 
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child was very unhappy in school, and cried 
every night and begged not to have to go 
back, though she said he was doing well in 
his work. I said, “Don’t you know what's 
the matter with that child? I happen to 
know the teacher very well; a lovely char. 
acter, and well qualified, but she has no 
more sense of humor or imagination than 
a wooden Indian in front of a cigar store.” 
The mother said, “I believe you are right 
for he says she seldom smiles, and nothing 
is ever really funny.” 


Then, a sympathetic understanding of a 
child’s needs. 


I am telling you a story from my own 
experience. I think you will understand 
why I tell it. It illustrates so perfectly the 
thing I have in mind. 


When I was nine years old my world sud- 
denly collapsed. My father whom I utterly 
adored was taken desperately and fatally 
ill. In an effort to save his life, or even to 
prolong it, we left our home, our posses- 
sions, our friends, and our kin-folks, and 
went to live in the West, in a strange place 
among strange people. In the middle of 
the school year, I found myself suddenly 
deposited in a room full of strange pupils 
with a strange teacher. 


I want to describe the teacher. I like to 
do it. She was young, and alert, and she 
was very erect. I remember that I almost 
broke my back for several years trying t 
walk just like her. She had a most elegant 
pompadour of curly brown hair; that was 
in a day when curly hair was an act of 
God. I thought she was beautiful, and ! 
think so yet. She wore stiff starched linen 
shirt waists and skirts that “swished” when 
she walked down the aisle. I shall never 
forget my first day in school. The fist 
lesson was arithmetic; eight problems 00 
the board; I can see them yet—long divt 
sion; it was the fourth grade. We wert 
supposed to copy these problems on our 
paper, work them, and hand them in ( 
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Miss Rudolph. She would go over our 
work, grade it, and hand it back to us. 


I had always thought my father could do 
anything; now he was lying at home help- 
less. I had always thought my mother was 
a source of all the fun in the world; now 
she seldom smiled and when she did it had 
a strained look. With my mind much more 
at home on that situation than it was in 
that school room, I attempted to do my 
problems and fearfully handed them in. 


After awhile Miss Rudolph came down 
the aisle distributing our papers and com- 
menting as she did so. “William, you 
missed two.” “John, you missed one.” 
“Mary you have all of yours correct.” And 
I sat there shriveling more and more in my 
seat. She left me to the very last; when 
she came to me she did not say a word 
aloud to embarrass me before the other 
pupils, but slipping into the seat beside me 
she put her arm around me and said, “Dear, 
you missed all of yours, but I'll help you.” 


My world turned over and settled. Here 
was something substantial under my feet 
once more. I had found a friend. She was 
going to help me. Well, I never forgot 
what I learned in the fourth grade. I have 
forgotten most of what I learned in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, but I re- 
membered what Miss Rudolph taught me. 
Just at the close of that school year my 
father died, and there was no longer any 
reason to stay in the West, so Mother and 
I came back to Missouri to make our home. 
I never saw my teacher again. I never even 
heard of her. I don’t know whether she 
is living or dead, but she had read to us 
one day just in the course of our work, a 
little poem. She did not say who wrote 
it; she did not tell us the name of the poem. 
The sentiment of the little verse intrigued 
me, and reminded me of my teacher. For 
years I looked for that little poem. I did 
not know how to ask anyone to help me 
find it because I did not know its name or 
its author, but always I had the feeling 
that some day I would find it, and when I 
did I would be in touch with my beloved 
teacher again. 


_Then one day when I was in about the 
eighth or ninth grade, there it was sud- 
denly looking up at me from the pages of 
a book. It was Whittier’s “In School-Days.” 
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Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
Aad blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’”—the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 


Just a fourth grade teacher with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of a child’s needs. 

In conclusion, let me say, I do not ex- 
pect my school to be a clinic; I do not 
expect it to be a social center; I do not 
expect it to be a reform school; I do not 
expect it to be a college of fine arts; but I 
do expect my school to be an institution 
that puts its arms around little children 
and says “I'll help you.” 
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STREAMING SOULS 


S OULS ARE STREAMING out from me. 
I am a teacher of souls. 
When night encloses my body, 
I am conscious of the souls— 
Those whom I have taught that day. 
Did I teach them well? 
Did I give them a glimpse 
Of the will-o-the-wisp of deep living? 
Or did I allow them to slip 
Deeper into the mire of indifferent ignor- 
ance? 
Night always brings the consciousness 
Of streaming souls. 
Lucy MILDRED OSBORNE 
Albany, Missouri 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


—_— little heads, tousled or 
straight, 

Bright eyes shining each morning at eight. 

Lips all curved ready to smile 

Cheeks aglow from trudging a mile. 


A new pair of shoes, sweater or book, 

Everyone interested and anxious to look. 

Their minds are open their ways without 
guile 

Every heart innocent in each little child. 


O, Lord, as they come to me each day, 

Help me to teach them in every good way. 

May their lives be filled with pleasantest 
thoughts 

That in some way my teaching has wrought. 


Guide my words, steady my hand, 

As I mold citizens of our great land. 

You, the Great Teacher, look down on me, 

And all my success I give, Lord, to Thee! 
ANGELINE HOLDER MURPHY 
Walnut Grove, Mo. 


PROFESSOR E. L. JOHNSON 
A Tribute 


Ba MERRY fellowship 

Too soon the hours were sped 
Where in we read together 

From the poet’s book. 

With widening thought on thought 
The vista spread 
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With Our Leacher Poets 


Your scintillating quips 
Along the way 
As sign posts gay. 


And down our years 

The cadence 

Of that glorious voice 

Will ring 

As it toned the poet’s beauty 

To sounds of words 

That sing. 
ANNA CORNWELL, 
Ferguson, Mo. 


PROBLEM CHILD 


= A ONE-ROOM school house, 

Came a sage all full of knowledge; 
With lesson plans and learning curves, 
And charts and maps from college. 


Now this Johnny is a problem child, 
The records plainly show; 

Over-age and I.Q. under 

There, that’s all I need to know. 


But the record of his home life, 
That wise one has failed to show; 
Or the pity of the shack, to which 
At night he has to go. 


Not a cow, a pig, or chicken, 
For the things he needs to eat; 
To the neighbor’s well for water, 
Johnny drags his tired feet. 


Harsh words from a drunken Father, 
Greet him as the shadows fall. 

There’s your problem child now teacher, 
Sobbing, face against the wall. 


So when you are making records, 
Write this too, upon your scroll— 
Though he’s under age and stupid, 
Still poor Johnny has a soul. 


Has a soul that’s starved for loving, 
Starved for truth and beauty too; 
Can he rise above his home life? 
Pedagogue, it’s up to you. 
HEARTHA MAE HAMMONS, 
Osceola, Missouri 
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READY to meet any emergency 


F THE forces of nature strike—the emergency will be 

met. Continuous electric service is vital to all whom 
it serves. We are dedicated to the obligation of main- 
taining that service. 
Today the nation faces the national emergency of the 
protection of peace and democratic ideals. We, as an 
industrial organization, stand ready to meet the de- 
mands of industrial expansion. Electric power is 
immediately available to meet any demand or emer- 
gency. 
Our power reserves are sufficient to meet normal needs 
until 1944. We have recently completed installation 
of a new generating unit at a cost of $850,000. The 
community must be adequately served! 


who 
HANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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WV HAT IS THE basic school subject? Some 
say English, mathematics, or social studies. 
I say art because it clarifies and accelerates 
the teaching of all school subjects. Art in- 
cludes all the things made by man that 
moves us to see or feel beauty in them. The 
source material for it lies in the other sub- 
jects therefore how can you teach anything 
but integrated art. Think of your text- 
books, illustrative and supplementary ma- 
terial, would you use them if the art side 
had been omitted? You would not. How 
many teachers wish for more well-designed 
attractive teaching materials, yet they do 
not have much regard for art. 

Ask yourself this question, “Which de- 
partment in our school is really called upon 
on all occasions?” I shall base these factual 
answers upon my actual experience as a 
high school art teacher in regular class- 
room situations. So my answer is the art 
department. Even in the athletic divisions, 
take the basketball tournament, there was 
a need for pennants for each participating 
school, posters for advertising, and score 
cards. Look at the school dances and par- 
ties that always need novelties that art stu- 
dents can make. Remember the wonderful 
operetta or the class plays, think of the 
amount of art there. Just the regular as- 
sembly programs come in for their share of 
art. Programs of all sorts would be ex- 
tremely monotonous without the possibili- 
ties of art. 


Glance at the annual and seasonal ex- 
hibits of all sorts and see if art is there. 


Meditate and go over carefully the daily 
assignments and special projects and prob- 
lems of all teachers whether they be Eng- 
lish, languages, mathematics, industrial 
arts, home economics, or vocational agri- 
culture and find that art is ever present 
and the artistic interpretation increases the 
mark assigned to that work. Appearance 
of all prepared work is important. There- 
fore art is used in all subjects both cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular. 


There is no other school subject that 
reaches as deeply into the community life 
as art. Follow through from my actual 
experiences again. The Little ‘Theatre 
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Guilds are constantly needing people train. 
ed in art to carry on their program. Art is 
a necessity with them and high school art 
departments serve them well. Think of the 
many craft and art study clubs. These 
groups always want suggestions as to his- 
tory and materials, problems and _techni- 
ques. All are familiar with Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire and Girl Reserve 
who always give credit for art activities, 
Four H and extension clubs always recog- 
nize art in their programs. 


Notice the amount of art required in 
planning community Christmas programs. 
The art trained people know the touch 
that is needed to make a fine well-balanced 
attractive setting and entertainment. 


In a recent community enterprise name- 
ly, “A Better Homes Exposition” the 
schools were asked to have a booth. Which 
department of school do you think really 
had the largest share in it? The art de 
partment did. There was the decorating 
and arranging of the entire booth besides 
signs and labels for the buying, speech, 
vocational agriculture, manual training, 
art and the advertisements for the Carth- 
aginian. 

It is the art department that carries on 
the work of the Junior Red Cross, the stu- 
dent program of the International Red 
Cross. The pleasant novelties and neces 
sities of this service are just the daily prob- 
lems of the art students. This service more 
than any other promotes good-will and 
better fellowship among all peoples of the 
world. 


Annually, the public libraries ask the 
schools to cooperate in the National Book 
Week Program. Here again the art stu- 
dents are the ones actively participating. 
Constantly, this department is asked to 
cooperate with such groups as, “The Na- 
tional Dental Society, The National Live 
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Stock and Meat Board and the various 
teachers meetings.” These are the things 
of life and art is the basis here the same 
as in school. 

In your school are you giving credit to 
the department that puts your school over 
in the community? Why is this department 
and its students always in demand? Be- 
cause their training forces them to think, 
plan, arrange, rearrange putting many 
things together and are willing to experi- 
ment to work out new and different ideas. 
That’s what art is anyway, just using what 
you have and arranging pleasing combina- 
tions out of it. Then in any school sys- 
tem art is an asset rather than a liability. 

Therefore, art is one subject that no one 
can ignore. That in itself is reason enough 
for its being the center of life. Is not Edu- 
cation Life? Are we not training students 
to live everyday? We cannot get away 
from art and everyone uses it consciously or 
unconsciously all the time. Everything, 
think of our homes, clothes, accessories, 
automobiles, public buildings, parks, and 
the many millions of other necessary arti- 
cles which were all designed by someone 
who knew the possibilities of design princi- 
ples, form and color. With art as the core, 
the curriculum and extra-curriculum is 
closer coordinated and integrated. These 
are the activities that all students would 
enjoy doing if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. Do your students have this oppor- 
tunity? 


What is supposed to be the outcome of 
all the so-called education a child is given 
while in school? Listen, he is expected to 
step forth into the world a well-rounded, 
ambitious community citizen. Yet the very 
basic thing in community life has not been 
offered him. He is expected to be able to 
make a good appearance, think, act and 
adapt himself quickly to the various peo- 
ples and enterprises in which he finds him- 
‘elf involved. No one would question the 
necessity of this. Yet during his training 
all these things were ignored. Is the school 
to blame because high school graduates 
cannot cope with life? The school should 
certainly recognize their failures because 
we have not offered them the right kind of 
a synchronized curriculum. Please remem- 
ber that art is everywhere in school as well 
as adult life. 
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Will you, too, 
hear this 


Happy 
Message 


when “bad 
luck” comes 
your way? 


When you figure so closely month after month, to 
keep within your income, isn’t it tragic to have 
accident, sickness, or quarantine strike you like a 
thunderbolt? The force of the shock will be broken, 
however, if you are under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 


What T. C. U. Will Do for You 

(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 
Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents (loss of sight or limb); 
$50 a month when totally disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries (including automobile) ; 
$50 a month when quarantined and salary stopped; 
Certain Hospital and Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Ac- 
cidents, Optional Benefits for Certain Complete Frac- 
tures and Dislocations. Policies paying larger bene- 
fits will be issued you if you so desire. 


You Always Know What 
Your T. C. U. Protection Will Cost 


T. C. U. ean never assess its members. You know 
right from the start just what your protection is 
going to cost you. For less than a nickel a day you 
can be under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 





Send the Coupon Today 
Learn what other Teachers have to 
say about the fair and generous treat- 
ment they receive from T. C. U. Why 
not get all the facts—without obliga- 
tion today? 


FOUNDED | 


1899 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2129 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


-==""FREE INFORMATION COUPON* *""" 
To the T. C. U., 2129 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in know- 
ing more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. 
Send me. without obligation, the whole 
story. 


BE ii du ddcccenee beeseneusanesues eNesinees 








NO AGENT WILL CALL ...— — —!| 
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Nevada's Inexpensive Debate Program 


hisses DEBATES on a thirty-five dol- 
lar budget! Yes, this has actually been the 
expenditures of the Nevada High School 
debate squad for the 1939-40 season. Seven 
tournaments were attended and over a 
thousand miles were traveled. 


What has been the experience of Nevada 
can be the experience of almost any other 
high school in the state. We had six people 
on our squad who participated in tourna- 
ments at Pittsburg, Coffeyville, and Ft. Scott 
in Kansas, and Lamar, Joplin, Bolivar and 
Springfield in Missouri, as well as twelve 
non-decision debates with near-by schools. 
My two outstanding debaters took part in 
forty debates while each of the remaining 
four were in from twenty to twenty-two 
debates. 


Debating in Missouri needs a boost. Ad- 
ministrators, coaches, and school boards 
need to be aroused to the values of debating 
and interested in carrying out a good pro- 
gram. In most cases I suspect the question 
of money has held many schools back and 
it is hoped that the recounting of what 
Nevada has done will show others, partic- 
ularly the smaller schools that a good de- 
bating program need not be expensive. 


Here is how we did it. Our expenditures 
were divided into three classifications, fees, 
material, and transportation. The thirty- 
five dollars was appropriated by the Board 
of Education and was spent as follows: 


Material 
Fees Ft St 
Transportation . 


$11.25 
10.75 


Total 


The material we used was purchased 
from a company compiling such informa- 
tion, and about which most coaches are 
familiar, and the material sent out by the 
Missouri State Debating League. Enough 
copies of the material that came from out- 
side sources were purchased to enable each 
team to have a complete set of books and 
pamphlets. In my opinion, it is rather easy 
to stock up on a lot of superfluous material 
that never is of much value and only rarely 
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By Roy Gordon WERT 
Nevada High School 





will some team pull a “fast one” by pro 
ducing something one has never heard of 
The material sent out by the State League 
was much better than that of last year. 


The amount we spent for fees is rather 
self-explanatory, but it is to be remembered 
that fees do amount to a sizeable item when 
several teams are involved. 


The transportation cost is usually the big 
item in any debate budget. Again, if I may 
express an opinion, there seems to be a 
prevailing attitude on the part of many 
people who drive cars transporting stu- 
dents for school functions, to try to chisel 
the school out of all they can possibly get. 
We traveled over a thousand miles and 
spent thirteen dollars doing it. This means 
that our cost was about one and one-third 
cents per mile. In this day of good motor 
cars, and teachers and superintendents seem 
to manage to buy them, and with gasoline 
at a reasonable cost, it ought to be possible 
to travel almost anywhere on a cent anda 
half a mile; we did it and my lizzie is get- 
ting quite antiquated at that. 


Each member of the squad and the coach 
paid for his own meals when out on trips 
and on one trip to Coffeyville each had to 
stand the expense of lodging. Everyone 
was willing to pay for his meals in order to 
make our allowance go as far as possible. 


In a recent check-up of those schools in 
Southwest Missouri participating in the 
Missouri State Debating League, we found 
that of the 87 schools with an enrollment 
of less than 150 only 26 belonged to the 
League and of the schools with an enroll- 
ment of over 150, which were 45 in number 
only 25, belonged to the League. This show 
ed us that the interest and participation ™ 
debating in Southwest Missouri needed te 
vitalizing, and if these figures are true for 
Southwest Missouri then what is the col 
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is good fun for everyone 


Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously fla- 
vored Chewing Gum is so popular—it’s a 
natural pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 

For wholesome enjoyment, then, 
let youngsters chew gum...and make 
ita daily treat for yourself as well. 





4 Aids to Good Teeth: 


Proper Food, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 





There’s a Reason, Time and Place for Chewing Gum 











University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 


. Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. 
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dition in the rest of the State for Southwest 
Missouri leads the state in enrollment in 
the Missouri State Debating League? There 
isno school activity that does as much to 
develop self-reliance, quick, accurate, log- 
ical thinking, poise and self-discipline as 
debating. Not only are these traits de- 
veloped in the student, but these traits will 
always find expression in anything the stu- 
dent may engage in; in school and out. 


No other school activity can justly make 
such a claim, and yet debating is the most 
neglected activity in or out of the cur- 
niculum. While we were in Springfield on 
March 2, for the district tournament, I met 
my former debate coach, Dr. Virginia J. 
aig, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion she made a very significant statement 
to the effect that debating is the only school 
activity that we can offer for the superior 
student that gives that student opportunity 
for unlimited expression. It is this super- 
or student that is demanding the attention 
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of educators in schools large and small and 
debating offers the easiest and best solu- 
tion for that very urgent need. 


In checking over the cost of basketball in 
some smali schools I found that one hun- 
dred to one hundred twenty-five dollars 
was spent on basketball in which twenty 
to twenty-five boys and girls participate or 
approximately five dollars per person. We 
spent about five dollars and eighty-three 
cents on our debaters. 


If a school feels it can spend five dollars 
per pupil on its athletic program there is 
very little reason why it cannot spend a 
like amount on debate and have a good 
debate program to say nothing of offering 
an activity that has more far reaching bene- 
fits than athletics ever will. 


So, let’s begin to plan for a bigger and 
better debate program for next year, and 
revive some real, honest-to-goodness in- 
terest in debating in Missouri. It’s not so 
expensive if you watch your pennies. 
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District Leachers Association Programs 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville 





9:30 


9:45 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


Mr. T. L. Noel, 








October 10-11 


Mr. T. L. Noel, 


Miss Edna Stewart, 
dent. 


President. 


Mr. L. A. 
urer, 


Miss Martha Ward, 


Mr. J. T. Angus, 
Mr. T. Dean Adams, 
T. L. Noel Mrs. Virginia Bethards, 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, October 10, 9:30 A. M. 


Kirk Auditorium 
President, Presiding 
Music, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College Band. 
Invocation—Dr. F. D. Hewitt, Instruc- 
tor of Religious Education, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
. Walter H. Ryle, Presi- 
dent, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
Response—Mr. T. L. 
the Association. 
“Education and the National Defense,” 
Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Jefferson City, and Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
“A Suitable Safety Program for Each 
School,” Mr. Charles E. Brisley, Assis- 
tant to Safety Engineer, Missouri State 
Highway Department. 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round,” 
Mr. Drew Pearson, Syndicate Writer 
and Radio Commentator, Washington, 
 & 
DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, October 10 
Home Economics Luncheon 
12:15 P. M. 
Room 314, Science Hall 





Noel, President of 


A Round Table Discussion of Problems Con- 


nected with the New State Course of 
Study. 

Rural and Elementary Education 

1:30 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 

Miss Willie Whitson, Presiding 

All District Rural School Chorus, direct- 
ed by Mrs. W. T. Reeves, Supervisor of 
Rural School Music, Adair County, as- 


sisted by supervisors of other counties. 





OFFICERS 
Louisiana, President. 
Mendon, 


Mr. John A. Harp, Jr., Unionville, 

Eubank, Kirksville, Secretary-Treas- 
Executive Committee 

Mexico 

Kirksville 

Palmyra. 

Shelbyville 


2:00 


“The Improvement of 


“Suggestions to the 


“George Caleb Bingham, 


“Problems of 


“Problems of Securing Qualified Teachers” 





First Vice-Presi- 


Second Vice- 














L. A. Eubank 


“Learning to Live,” Miss Helen Elaine 
Stenson, Field Supervisor in Education, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, 


Carbondale, Illinois. 


Business Education 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 310, Baldwin Hall 

Miss Maurine Ballance, Presiding 
Teaching in Business 
Education,” Dr. W. V. Cheek, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field. 
Teachers College for Im- 
proving the Preparation of Business Teach- 
ers’”—Discussion Leader, Mr. Perne Baker, 
Teacher of Commercial Subjects, Macon 
High School. 

Fine Arts 

1:30 P. M. 

Room 307, Baldwin Hall 
Miss Marie Williams, Presiding 

The Missouri Artist,” 
Mr. Albert Christ-Janer, Professor of Art, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


School Administration 


1:30 P. M. 
Little Theatre, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. F. L. Green, Presiding 


“Problems and Procedures in Offering a Prat 


tical Arts and Vocational Education Pro- 
gram in a Small High School,” Dr. Hoyt 
H. London, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Missouri. 
Reimbursement”—Discussion 
Leader, Mr. R. L. Terry, Superintendent 0! 
Schools, Laclede, Missouri. 


“Problems of Equipment and Housing’ '—Dis- 


cussion Leader, Mr. Milton Garrison, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Milan, Missouri. 


Byron Kerns, »& 


Discussion Leader, Mr. 
Bowling Greet, 


perintendent of Schools, 
Missouri. 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg . 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
7 Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
eld 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
a ~ of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
ity 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 





Se cneenaecngm 


put Color | 
in your 


FALL TRIPS! 








Bright Autumn hues, 
of course... but “color” also means 


variety, scenic thrills, new friends! 


@ Whether you’re going home for the 
week-end or on a trip far cross the map, 
Fall travel is at its best by Greyhound 
Super-Coach. There’s brilliant beauty to 
enjoy along your route, while you relax in 
the comfort of your deep-cushioned chair. 
You'll really see “This Amazing America” 
best, intimately, close-up. 


Go when you like—return when you like. 
Greyhound schedules are fast and conve- 
nient. See more—you can usually go one 
way, return another without adding a pen- 
ny to the low cost of your round trip ticket. 


GREYHOUND 





441€4_ 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a good-natured pictorial booklet all about 
modern bus travel, ‘“‘The New Super-Coach.” To get your 
free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
Broadway & Delmer Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 








LEAGUE Name 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI nites 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
City ST-10MO 








OCTOBER, 1940 








$95 











Mathematics 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 104, Pickler Library 
Miss Dorothy McCord, Presiding 
“The Present Crisis in Mathematical Educa- 
tion,” Mr. Edwin W. Schreiber, Professor 
of Mathematics, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 
Agriculture 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 207, Pickler Library 
Mr. Cleo Brock, Presiding 
Sound Motion Pictures Covering Recent Trends 
and Policies in Agriculture. 
Language and Literature 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 202, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. Martin King, Presiding 
“The New Course of Study for High School 
English”’—Discussion Leader, Miss Agnes 
Slemons, Instructor of Journalism and Eng- 
lish, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 
Elementary School Principals 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 213, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. C. H. Allen, Presiding 
“The Principal in the Role of a Leader in Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction for Elementary 
Schools,” Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor of 
Education and Director of Training in the 
School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri. 
Science 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 308, Science Hall 
Mr. Kenneth Cochran, Presiding 
Address—Dr. W. F. Coover, Head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 
Music 
3:00 P. M. 
Recitation Hall, Baldwin Hall 
Mr. J. M. Dillinger, Presiding 
Small Ensembles and Class Demonstration of 
Baton Twirling. 
Social Science 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 106, Pickler Library 
Mrs. Pauline D. Knobbs, Presiding 
A demonstration, display, and discussion of the 
devices, aids, and helps in the teaching of 
the social studies—Faculty Members in the 
Division of the Social Studies, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
Missouri State High School Athletic Association 
3:30 P. M. 
Room 200, Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. Woodrow Rider, Presiding 
Business Meeting. 

Schoolmasters Club Banquet 
Thursday, October 10, 6:00 P. M. 
Masonic Temple 
East Harrison Street, Two Blocks East of 

Public Square—Sixty-five cents per plate. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 10, 8:00 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Miss Edna Stewart, First Vice-President, 
Presiding 
8:00 Music—All-District High School Chorus, 

Mr. Barrett Stout, Director. 

8:30 “Who Shall Inherit America—The 
Strong or the Weak, The Intelligent or 
the Stupid?”—Dr. Albert Edward Wig. 
gam. Interpreter of the Human Sciences, 

9:30 Social Hour and Dancing—Clarence 
Conner’s Orchestra, Courtesy of the 
Kirksville Chamber of Commerce, 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 11, 9:30 A. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. John A. Harp, Jr., Second Vice-President, 
Presiding 

9:30 Music, La Plata High School. 
Invocation—Rev. L. V. Freeman, First 
Christian Church, Kirksville. 

9:45 “Over and Under the Polar Regions by 
Airplane and Submarine”—lIllustrated 
with colored films—Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
World Famous Polar Explorer, Scien- 
tist and Lecturer. 

11:00 “Health Education—Every Teacher's 
Responsibility’—Dr. F. W. Maroney, 
Professor of Physical Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 11, 1:00 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. T. L. Noel, Presiding 
1:00 “What is Happening in World Affairs” 
—Mr. Henry C. Wolfe, Foremost Inter- 
preter of Foreign Affairs. 
2:00 “Next Steps Toward Civilization”—Sir 
Hubert Wilkins. 
3:00 “The Reconstruction of Central Europe” 
—Archduke Felix of Austria. 


FOOTBALL GAME 
7:30 P. M. 
Northeast Missouri Teachers vs. Southwest 
Missouri Teachers.—Admission 75 cents. 


Kappa Delta Pi Luncheon 
Friday, October 11, 12:00 Noon 
Write Miss Margaret McWilliam, Teachers 
College, Kirksville, for tickets. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. Meeting of the House of Delegates, Thurs- 
day, October 10, 1:00 P. M. Room 101, Pickler 
Library. 

2. Please register at the Secretary’s Desk m 
the first floor corridor of the Kirk Auditorium 
between 8:00 and 8:30 Thursday morning. | 

3. Be sure to bring your membership receipt. 
Twenty-five cents admission will be charged to 
each general session with the exception of the 
Thursday evening session to those who are not 
members of the association. If you have lost 
your receipt please call at the Secretary’s Desk 
for a duplicate receipt. 
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E. J. Reynolds E. 


retary. 


Mrs. Clara Lee, Sibley. 


T. A. Reid, Warsaw. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday 


Mr. E. J. 


Morning, October 10—9:00 o’clock 
Hendricks Hall 
Reynolds, Presiding 


9:00- 9:30 Music—C ollege Orchestra, Di- 


9:30-10:20 


10:25-11:15 


11:20-11:35 
11:35-12:05 


rected by Mr. H. A. Losson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Music, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
Invocation—The Rev. V. T. Wood, 
Pastor of the Christian Church, 
Warrensburg. 

A Word of Welcome—Mr. George 
W. Diemer, President of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. 
Response—Mr. E. J. Reynolds, 
President of the Association. 
“Health Education—Every Teach- 
er’s Responsibility’—Dr. Frederick 
W. Maroney, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
“Genius, The Hope of The World” 
—Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, 
Author and Lecturer. 

Safety Education— 

County Meetings— 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 10—1:40 o’clock 


Hendricks Hall 


Mr. Arthur Lee, Presiding 


1:40-2:30 


2:35-4:00 


“Guidance A Cooperative Enter- 
prise’—Dr. Lonzo Jones, Dean of 
the Faculty and Director of Student 
Personnel, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

Sectional Meetings. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Thursday Afternoon, October 10— 


Topics of 
in the 
fessor 


2:35-4:00 o’clock 

Industrial Arts 
interest will be informally discussed 
office of Mr. Noel B. Grinstead, Pro- 
of Industrial Arts, Central Missouri 


State Teachers College. 


Social Science 
2:35 o’clock—Room A101 


Mr. J. C. Truman, Presiding 


OCTOBER, 1940 





Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg, 
October 10, 11 


OFFICERS 
E. J. Reynolds, Sweet Springs, President. 
Arthur Lee, Clinton, Vice-President. 
Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, Managing Sec- 


G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg, Treasurer. 


Executive Committee 
D. W. McEowen, Harrisonville. 


Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg. 
J. Reynolds, Sweet Springs. 












F. W. Urban 


Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

“Civic Needs As a Basis of Social Studies Ob- 
jectives,” Mr. R. F. Wood, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. 

“The Problem of Teaching Information About 
Your Community”—Group Discussion. 
Read “Teaching for Community Informa- 
tion,” National Council for Social Studies, 
1938. 

Mathematics 
2:35 o’clock—Room A305 
Miss Faye Luallin, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

General Mathematics—What Should It Include 
—Who Should Take It?—Mr. H. A. Bueker, 
Assistant Dean, Junior College, Jefferson 
City. 

An Adequate Testing Program for Teaching 
Mathematics in the High School—Miss 
Carmin Dean, Head of the Mathematics 
Department, Odessa. 

What Mathematics a College Freshman Should 
Know—Mr. Fred W. Urban, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College. 


Commerce 
2:35 o’clock—Room A217 
Mr. O. L. Athey, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

“What Modern Business Demands of Its Em- 
ployees, Both in Training and Performance” 
—Miss Marguerite L. Kuna, M. A., Wom- 
en’s Counsellor, Hall Brothers, Inc., for- 
merly head of the Department of Secre- 
tarial Science, Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri. 

Question Period and Round Table Discussion— 
Led by Miss Kuna. 

Physical Education 
2:35 o’clock—Room M101 
Mr. George E. Ramsey, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

“Intramurals for the High School of 300 or 
More Students”—Mr. L. J. Van Horn, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Warrensburg. 

“Intramurals for the High School of 150 Stu- 
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dents or Less”—Mr. Clarence E. 
Director of Physical Education, Smithton. 
“Athletic Policies for Different Types of High 
Schools”—Mr. Donald S. Davenport, Se- 
dalia. 

Discussion—Questions: 1. Shall the physical 
education period be used for intramural ath- 
letics and recreation or shall it be used 
essentially for physical education? 2. How 
can we, through physical education, encour- 
age the pupil to assume greater responsi- 
bility for the development of his health, 
physical well-being, and recreation ?—Lec 
by Mr. William H. Lyon, Physical Educa- 
tion Coach, Marshall. 

Demonstration, showing how to keep a large 
number of students busy on a small floor— 
Mr. Clarence M. Whiteman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Education, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College. 

Demonstration—Rhythm work for high school 
boys and girls—Miss Helen Jamieson, As- 
sociate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. 

School Publications 
2:35 o’clock—Room A312 
Mrs. Jewell Ross Davis, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

School Notes Column—Mr. Arthur Lee, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clinton. 

School Paper—Mr. Willard J. Graff, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Marshall. 

Beginning a School Paper—Mr. Roy Latimer, 
Teacher of Commercial Subjects, Appleton 
City. 

School News in a Newspaper—Mr. M. N. White, 
Editor, Benton County Guide. 

Audio-Visual Education 
2:35 o’clock—Room A303 
Dr. Byron L. Westfall, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

Problems in Audio-Visual Education—Round 
Table Discussion—Led by Dr. Westfall. 
The use of such aids and instruction as 
charts, pictures, lantern slides, motion pic- 
tures, museum exhibits, excursions, and ra- 
dio will be considered. 

Guidance 
2:35 o’clock—Room A315 
Mr. Seward E. Hood, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

Guidance in Missouri—Dr. Frederick C. Seam- 
ster, Director of Guidance and Vocational 
Information, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Round Table Discussion. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 10 
Hendricks Hall 
President George W. Diemer, Presiding 
7:40 What is Happening in World Affairs ?— 
Mr. Henry C. Wolfe, Author, Lecturer, 

Interpreter of World Affairs. 

Essig Musical Troupe. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday Morning, October 11—8:45 o’clock 

Hendricks Hall 
Mr. Arthur Lee, Presiding 
Music—College Male Quartet. 


8:30 


8:45 
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Rissler, 


“Washington Merry - Go - Round”—\, 
Drew Pearson, Traveler, Lecturer, R¢y. 
cator. 

Business Meeting. 

DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
Friday Morning, October 11~— 
10:40-12:05 o’clock 
Administrators and High School Division 
10:40 o’clock—Room A317 
Mr. F. E. Stayton, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

Public Relations—Panel discussion of the fo 
lowing problems—Led by Dr. W. W. Cy. 
penter, Professor of Education, Universit 
of Missouri ; 
Concerning busses-—Dr. Heber U. Hunt 

Superintendent of Schools, Sedalia, 

Concerning grading systems—Mr. Rog 
Nolte, High School Principal, Clinton 

Concerning music contests—Mr. F, | 
Webb, High School Principal, Windsor 

Concerning the buildings—Mr. E. J. Rey- 
nolds, Superintendent of Schools, Sweet 
Springs. 

Concerning local teachers—Mr. L. E. Zieg- 
ler, Superintendent of Schools, Boon- 
ville. 

Elementary School Division 

10:40 o’clock—Lecture Room, Laboratory Scho 

Mr. W. G. McWhorter, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

Demonstrations—Guidance of teaching units 
Miss Delta M. Neville, Associate Professor 
of Intermediate Education and Supervisor 
of Intermediate Grades, Central Missour 
State Teachers College. 

Round Table Discussion—Led 
W horter. 

Rural School Division 
10:40 o’clock—Hendricks Hall 
J. S. Maxwell, Presiding 

Selection of presiding officer for 1941. 

Music Demonstration—Johnson and Cass cou 
ties—Mass Rhythm Bands. : 
Guidance—Dr. C. E. Germane, Professor 0 
Education, University of Missouri. 

Round Table Discussion—Directed by Mr. Gor 

don Renfrow, County Superintendent 

Boonville. 


FIFTH 


9:00 


by Mr. Me 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 11—1:30 o’clock 


Hendricks Hall 

E. 3. Reynolds, Presiding 
Introduction of new officers. 
All-District Orchestra and Chorus- 
Mr. Paul R. Utt, Professor of Music 
Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Director. 
Education and The National Defense— 
Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superintent 
ent of Schools. 

SCHOOL MEN’S DINNER 
Thursday Evening, October 10—5:30 o'clock 

Central Missouri School Men’s Organizatio? 
will have a dinner meeting at 5:30, at which time 
Roger V. Smith, Superintendent of Schools 
Cole County, will explain and discuss the Leg* 
lative Program of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 
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Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville 
October 10-11 


OFFICERS 


H. D. Williams, Craig, President 
Leonard Jones, Buchanan County, First Vice- 


President 
Earle S. 
Vice-President 


E. O. Hammond, Plattsburg, Third Vice-Presi- 


dent 


Bert Cooper, Maryville, Secretary 
Hubert Garrett, Maryville, Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


William Booth, Fairfax 


Teegarden, Caldwell County, Second 





C. K. Thompson, Pattonsburg 


D. Williams 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 10 
9:00 o’clock—Auditorium 
Main Street Methodist Church 


Mr. H. D. Williams, President, Presiding 


9-00 
0-05 


9:15 


. Leonard Jones, 


Invocation, The Reverend Fred H. Ter- 
ry, Baptist Church, Maryville. 
Music, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College Conservatory of Music. 
Address, “Our Task,” H. D. Williams, 
President. 
Address, “What is Happening in World 
Affairs,’ Dr. Henry C. Wolfe, expert on 
Foreign Affairs, distinguished author 
and lecturer. 
Address, Group Insurance. 
Address, “Guidance as a Present Educa- 
tional Challenge,’ Dr. Frederick C. 
Seamster, State Director Vocational 
Guidance. 
Announcements and Adjournment. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 10 
3:00 o’clock—Auditorium 
Main Street Methodist Church 
First Vice-President, 
Presiding 
Address, “Health Education—Every 
Teacher’s Responsibility,” F. W. Ma- 
roney, M.D., Health Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
Address, “Democracy as I See It,” Dr. 
Harry S. May, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Adjournment. 
ANNUAL “HOMECOMING” 
Thursday, October 10 
“Homecoming” and Teachers Associa- 
tion Dinner. 
Annual Business Meeting. 
Address, “Legislative Program of the 
M.S. T. A., Paul Kieth, Superintendent 
of Schools, Maysville. 
Report on Necrology. 
Adjournment to General Session. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 10 
8:00 o’clock—Auditorium 


OCTOBER, 1940 


Hattie Jones, St. Joseph 


Bert Cooper 


Main Street Methodist Church 

Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, President 
The Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 

Presiding 

Music, The Northwest Missouri District 
High School Band, conducted by Reven 
S. DeJarnette, Director of Music, State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 
Address, “The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” Dr. Drew Pearson, noted news- 
paper columnist, co-writer Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, Washington, D. C. 
Adjournment. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 11 
9:00 o’clock—Auditorium 
Main Street Methodist Church 

Dr. J. W. Jones, Dean of the Faculty, North- 

west State Teachers College, Presiding 

9:00 Music, The Northwest Missouri District 

High School Band, conducted by Reven 

S. DeJarnette. 

Address, “The Ramparts We Watch,” 

The Honorable Lloyd W. King, State 

Superintendent of Schools and President 

of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 

tion. 

Representative 

Program. 

Address, “Technique of Radio Speaking 

and Fan Mail,” Mr. T. E. Musselman, 

Naturalist, Lecturer and Author. 

Announcements and Adjournment 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Friday Afternoon, October 11 
1:00 o’clock—Auditorium 
Main Street Methodist Church 
Mr. H. D. Williams, President, Presiding 

Platform Guests, Association Officers 1940-41 

1:00 Music, The Northwest Missouri State 

Teachers College Conservatory of Music. 

Introduction of New Officers, Mr. H. D. 

Williams. 

1: Address, “Genius—The Hope of the 
World,” Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, 
foremost psychologist, author, lecturer. 
Adjournment to Departmental Meetings. 


8:00 


9:30 


10:05 State Highway Safety 


10:35 


isso 


1:10 
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1:40 


2:10 


2:40 


1:15 


1:30 


1:35 


2:15 


2:50 
2:55 


1:30 
1:55 


2:20 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Thursday Afternoon, October 10 


Joint Session of College and High School 


Sections 
Room 207—Social Hall 
Mr. Raymond Moore, Presiding 
Address, Mr. E. R. Adams, State High 
School Supervisor. 
“The Strand System of Teaching High 


School English,” Miss Hazel Burns, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


“Social Studies and Contemporary Prob- 
lems,” Mr. Gerald W. Munday, Stan- 
berry, Missouri. 

Forum discussion on the three addresses. 
Adjournment to General Session. 


Work Shop Discussion 
Room 224 
Mr. Paul Kieth, Presiding 


An opportunity will be provided for visit- 
ing superintendents and principals to 
meet in an informal discussion of their 
common problems. 


Elementary School Section 


1:30 o’clock—Horace Mann Auditorium 


Miss Virginia George, Presiding 
Musical Selection—Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College Conservatory of 
Music. 

“Teaching Speech in the Elementary 
School” followed by a speech demonstra- 
tion at the three grade levels, primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades, Mrs. 
Aletha Flowers Applegate, Supervisor of 
Speech, Albany Public Schools. 
Address, “Art,” Bernice Swisher, Direc- 
tor of Art, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Vice-President Western Art Associa- 
tion. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjourn to General Session. 


Rural School Section 
1:30 o’clock—Auditorium 
Main Street Methodist Church 


Mr. L. L. King, Presiding 


Music Demonstration by Schools of Holt 
County. 

Panel Discussion led by Ray Dice, Rural 
School Supervisor, Northwest District. 
Topic, “Rural School’s part in the Coun- 
ty Educational Program.” Assisted by 
Robert S. Fadeley, County Superinten- 
dent Worth County and Mr. Melbourne 
House, Allendale, and Mrs. Grace Mar- 
tin, Amity School. 

Problems of Unit Teaching; How to 
Conduct the Study and Recitation Pe- 
riod; How to Make an Assignment. Miss 
Blanche Templeton and Atchison Coun- 
ty teachers. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment to General Session. 





Speech Section 


Thursday Morning, October 10 
11:00 o’clock—Hotel Linville 


Mrs. Aletha F. Applegate, Presiding 


Joint Discussion: Speech teachers, directors of 
speech activities, superintendents, and 
state supervisor. 

Theme: Speech and its Administration. 

11:05 “A  Superintendent’s Evaluation 9 
Speech,” Mr. Tracy E. Dale, St. Joseph, 


11:25 “Missouri’s Progress in Speech,” Mr 
Raymond Kroggel, State Supervisor of 
Speech, Jefferson City. 

11:40 “Speech; An Opportunity,” Dr. J, P 
Kelly, Chairman, Department of Speech, 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 

12:00 LUNCHEON. 

General Discussion. 

1:15 Business Meeting. 

1:25 Adjournment. 


Make reservations with Mrs. Iva Ward Manley, 
Maryville, not later than Monday, October 7. 
Price per plate, 65 cents. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Friday Afternoon, October 11 
Joint Session of High School and Guidance 
Sections 
Room 207—Social Hall 


Mr. Raymond Moore, Presiding 


Address, “Guidance in Missouri,” Dr. 
Frederick C. Seamster, State Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Jefferson City. 
Round Table Discussion. 

Theme: Guidance in the High School. 
Led by Mr. S. D. Hoeper, Savannah. 
Four Minute Discussions: 

3:10 “Records,” Mr. Wallace Croy, Maryville. 
3:15 “The Interview,” Mr. Fred Keller, Mex 
ico. 


2:45 


3:20 “How to Teach Vocations,” Miss Irene 
Nelson, Ravenwood. 
3:30 “The New State Course of Study on 


Guidance,” general discussion led by Mil- 
dred French, Hopkins. 

Questions from the floor. 

Business Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


Joint Session of Elementary and Rural Sections 
Auditorium, Main Street Methodist Church 


Mr. L. L. King, Presiding 


Music Demonstration by Schools of 
Nodaway County. 

Discussion, “The School’s Part in the 
Defense Program,” led by Superinten¢- 
ent Hugh P. Graham, assisted by Del- 
mas Liggett, Superintendent Gentry 
County, and Gentry County teachers. 
Address, “Strange Tragedies in Bird 
Life,” T. E. Musselman, biologist, le 
turer and writer on Birds and Nature, 
and director, Illinois State Audubon So 
ciety. 

Adjournment. 


2:30 


4:10 
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Mabel 


D. M. Craig, Lamar. 
C. H. Hibbafd, Ava. 
Ray Wood, Bolivar. 
Howard Butcher, Joplin. 





Mabel Moberly 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
MEETING 
Wednesday, October 16, 2:30 P. M. 
Room A-12, State Teachers College 
Chairman, Everett Herd, Gainesville. 
Secretary, Herbert Cooper, Nevada. 
Address—Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 
Round Table Discussion. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, October 16, 7:30 P.M. _ 
New Springfield Senior High School Audito- 
rium, Located on Center Street. 
President, Mabel Moberly, Presiding 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Harry B. Carr, 
Springfield. 
Response—Supt. E. A. Elliott, Joplin. 
Play—“On Our Way.” 
Address—“On Our Way in Missouri.”—Hon. 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Jefferson City. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 17, 10:00 A. M. 

Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 
President Mabel Moberly, Presiding 
a eae Teachers College Faculty String 

rio. 

Mr. Harold King—Violin 

Mrs. Edwin Stuntzner—Cello 
Mrs. Clayton P. Kinsey—Piano 


Sa Victor Herbert 
Londonderry Air........../ Arranged by Kreisler 
I ka Arbos 


Invocation—Rev. F. W. A. Bosch, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 

Community Singing led by L. E. Hummel, 
Monett. 

Short Subject—“Safety Education”’—Mr. C. E. 
Brisley, Missouri State Highway Depart- 
ment, Safety Bureau, Jefferson City. 

Address—“The Teacher and Her Community” 
—Dr. Jean Betzner, Associate Professor of 
aneation, Columbia University, New York 

ity. 
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Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
October 16, 17, 18 


OFFICERS 
Moberly, Springfield, President. 
Guy Gum, Anderson, First Vice-President. 


Mrs. Pearl Hopkins, Bolivar, Second Vice- 
President. 

Leonard B. Hartley, Hartville, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Executive Committee 
Mabel Moberly, Springfield. 





L. B. Hartley 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Commercial Department 


Thursday, October 17, 12:00 Noon 
First and Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Corner of Cherry and Dollison 


Chairman, Lola Hawkins, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Norwood Speight, Hartville. 

Secretary, Louise Shoemake, Carthage. 

Luncheon. 

Round Table Discussion—‘Present Commercial 
Curriculum Trends.” 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Trades and Industries Department 
Thursday, October 17, 12:00 Noon 


Chairman, Pat H. Atteberry, Mount Vernon. 

Vice-Chairman, Arthur Shockley, Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. Chad Cowherd, Mon- 
ett. 

Luncheon down town. 

After the luncheon, the members of this Depart- 
ment will move to Room S-201, State 
Teachers College for the following pro- 
gram: 

Topic—“Formulation of Trade Extension Pro- 
gram.”—R. W. Baker, Director of Trade 
and Industries, Joplin, Mo. 

Topic—“The World of Work Through Motion 
Pictures”—R. P. Stall, Pipkin Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mo. 

Topic—“U. S. Defense Training Program In 
the Public Schools”—Robert Runge, Su- 
pervisor of Industrial Arts Education, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Discussion. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

Tour of the New Industrial Arts Building in 
Springfield. 

Physical Education Department 
Thursday, October 17, 12:30 P. M. 
New Springfield Senior High School Cafeteria, 
Located on Center Street 

Chairman, Ray Moss, Monett. 

Vice-Chairman, Jess Eastman, Pineville. 

Secretary, Emilie Armstrong, Springfield. 

Luncheon. 

Address—Coach H. H. Blair, State Teachers 
College. 
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At this point in the program the Physical Edu- 
cation Department group will move to the 
gymnasium in the Education Building at 
State Teachers College for the remainder 
of the program which follows: 

Address—“Physical Education as a Cultural 
Subject”’—Prof. Darwin <A. Hindman, 
Chairman of the Physical Education De- 
partment, University of Missouri. 

Address—‘An Analysis of the Intramural 
Sports Program for Boys in the Nevada 
Junior-Senior High School”’—LaPere H. 
Strom, Physical Education Instructor in the 
Nevada High School. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Art Department 
Room A-60, State Teachers College 

Chairman, Mrs. O. E. Hamilton, Springfield. 

Secretary, Lillie Stines, Joplin. 

Studio Groups will work here wednesday after- 
noon, Thursday after 3:30 and Friday morn- 
ing 8:00-10:00. These groups may work in 
chip carving, book making, block printing, 
leather, dyeing and metal works. 

An outstanding Exhibit will be on display here. 

Business Session and Election of Officers at 
4:00 P. M. Thursday, October 17. 


Elementary Grades and Rural Departments 
(This is a combined meeting of the Department 
of Rural School Teachers and the Elemen- 
tary Grades Department) 
Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 


Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 
Rural School Teachers 
Chairman—Jess Hilterbrand, Houston. 
Vice-Chairman—Roy Lynn, Pleasant Hope. 
Secretary—Phillip Rea, Buffalo. 


Elementary Grades 
Chairman—D. C. Rucker, Springfield. 

Address—‘Who Educates Our Children’—Dr. 
Jean Betzner, Associate Prof. of Education, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

At this point in the program the Elementary 
Grades Department will retire to the East 
Gym in the new Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College and hold 
its Business Session and Election of Of- 
ficers. 

The Department of Rural School Teachers will 
remain in the Main Arena of the new Health 
and Recreation Building and hold its Busi- 
ness Session and Election of Officers. 


Social Science Department. 
Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 
A-Auditorium, State Teachers College 

Chairman—Otto H. Hayward, Webb City. 

Vice-Chairman—Hubert Curlin, Tunis. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hamilton, Joplin. 

Address—“‘The Social Studies in the Junior 
High School”—O. P. Trentham, Principal 
Greenwood High School, Springfield. 

Panel Discussion—By Outstanding Social 
Science Students of six Southwest Missouri 
High Schools. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 
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' Chairman — Mary 


Science Department 


Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 
Room S-306, State Teachers College 
Chairman—J. E. Lovan, Buffalo. 
Address—‘The New Philosophy of Science 
Education”—Ernestine M. J. Long, Nor- 
mandy High School, St. Louis. 
Address—‘Youth Contribution to Wildlife Con- 
servation”—Cecil Veatch, Field Service 
Agent, Missouri Conservation Commission, 
Jefferson City. 
Mr. Veatch will also use a short film in 
connection with his address. 
Business Session and Election of Officers, 


Home Economics Department 
Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 
Room S-202, State Teachers College 
Catherine Cunningham, 

Springfield. 

Secretary—Bessie Keith, Mountain Grove. 

Tea. 

Topic—‘A Discussion and Demonstration of 
Prevailing Modes in Furs”—Mr. M. Good- 
all, Heer’s Store Company, Springfield. 

Discussion. 

3usiness Session and Election of Officers. 


Foreign Language Department 
Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 


Room S-205, State Teachers College 
Chairman—J. D. Bounous, Springfield. 
Secretary—Florence Compton, Springfield. 
Special Program. 

Discussion. 
3usiness Session and Election of Officers. 


Adult Education Department 


Thursday, October 17, 1:30 P. M. 
Room A-40, State Teachers College 
Chairman—W. E. Connelly, Springfield. 

Topic—“What is Adult Education”—E. L. Mc- 
Clyman, Superintendent of Adult Education, 
Fifth District. 

Topic—“What are the Greene County Teachers 
of Adult Education doing with Adult Edu- 
cation?”—E. L. Shipman, Greene County 
Adult Teacher. 

Topic—“Relation of Teachers of Adult Educa- 
tion to the Public Schools”—L. H. Coward, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ot 
Greene County. 

Topic—“Relation of Official Sponsor of Adult 
Educational Program’—H. P. Study, Su- 
perintendent of Springfield Public Schools. 

Topic—“What does the Adult Education mean 
to Good Government?”—W. L. Vandeven- 
ter, Former U. S. District Attorney, Spring- 
field. 

Topic—“Value of Adult Education to the Pub- 
lic’—Rev. Bartop, A. Johnson, South Street 
Christian Church. 

Topic—Subject to be selected. 

W. W. Gibbany, State Supt. of Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 
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Parent-Teachers Department 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 


Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 


Chairman—Mrs. E. W. Russie, Monett. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Joy Brown, Marionville. 
Secretary—Mrs. Ralph Watkins, Springfield. 
Purpose of the Meeting—Mrs. R. V. Hedge- 
cock, Springfield. 
Address—““Parent-Teacher Associations Study 
Mental Health’—Dr. R. F. Wilkinson, 
Springfield. 
Panel Discussion—“A Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion as an Educational Movement”—Mrs. 
Frank Wheeler, Mrs. Herman Engle, Mrs. 
Fletcher Ollis, Mr. C. F. McCormick, State 
Representatives of Springfield. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


High School Administration Department 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 
Room A-12, State Teachers College 

Chairman—J. L. Taylor, Mindenmines. 

Program. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

At the close of the above program the members 
of this Department will hold an election, 
said election to be for the purpose of choos- 
ing a member of the Board of Control in 
Southwest Missouri for the State Athletic 
Association. 


Music Department 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 


East Gym, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 


Chairman—Kenneth Fite, Lamar. 
Vice-Chairman—Taleta Gardner, Strafford. 
Secretary—Cena Parker, Crane. 
Demonstration and Discussion—“Pre-Band In- 
struments”—Harold George, Nevada. 
Demonstration and Discussion—“Training of a 
Mixed Chorus” — Dorothy Rathbone, 
Springfield. 

Music—S. T. C. Music Department. 
Selections—S. T. C. String Trio. 
Trumpet Solos—Winston E. Lynes. 
Vocal Solo. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Dramatics and Forensics Department 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 
A-Auditorium, State Teachers College 

Chairman—Dorothy Richey, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman—Leon Lapp, Aurora. 

Topic—“Debate Team vs. General 
Training’”—C. Leon Lapp, Aurora. 

Topic—“Problems in Speech Correction”—Dor- 

_ othy Bohannon, Joplin. 

Topic—“Speech Training in the Elementary 
Grades Through Choric Poetry”—Myrtle 
Graham, Plummer School. 

Topic—“The Little Theater’s Contribution to 
the Cultural Life of a Community”—Kirk 
Denmark, Springfield. 

Informal Demonstrations and Discussion if time 
permits. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Speech 





Department of Agriculture 


(For Rural Teachers and Teachers of General 


Agriculture in High School) 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 
Room S-105, State Teachers College 

Chairman—Elmo Ingenthron, Branson. 
Vice-Chairman—Sam A. Miller, Fordland. 
Secretary—Roy Lynn, Pleasant Hope. 
Introduction of the Department—Elmo Ingen- 
thron. 
Topic—‘General Agriculture in Rural Educa- 
tion”—C. H. Hibbard, Ava. 
Topic—‘Better Classroom Instruction with Vis- 
ual Aids’—Dr. H. A. Wise, Springfield. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Department of Vocational Education 
Thursday, October 17, 3:00 P. M. 
Room S-108, State Teachers College 

Chairman—Joe Duck, Neosho. 

Vice-Chairman—Robert Cooley, Fair Grove. 

Secretary—John Kirby, Springfield. 

Round Table Discussion led by Mr. J. L. Per- 
rin, Jefferson City. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 17, 7:30 P. M. 
Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 
Dr. Roy Ellis, Presiding 

Music—Springfield Boy Scout Band, under the 
direction of James Robertson, Springfield 
Public Schools. 

Invocation—Rev. B. Locke Davis, First Bap- 
tist Church. 

Community Singing led by L. E. 
Monett. 

Address—“This Democracy of Ours”—Hon. 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, America’s First 
Woman Diplomat. 

Soon after the close of the above program there 
will be a dance held in the new Health and 
Recreation Building. There will be both 
round dancing and square dancing. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
High School and College Division 
Friday, October 18, 10:00 A. M. 
A-Auditorium, State Teachers College 
Guy Gum, Presiding 
Address—“How Can Education Serve More 
Adequately the Needs of American Youth?” 
—Dr. E. T. McSwain, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Elementary and Rural School Division 
Friday, October 18, 10:00 A, M. 
Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 
Mrs. Pearl Hopkins, Presiding 
Address—“The Community Considers Its Chil- 
dren”—Dr. Jean Betzner, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 18, 2:00 P. M. 
Main Arena, New Health and Recreation 
Building, State Teachers College 
President Mabel Moberly, Presiding 


Hummel, 














Music—Drury College Faculty String Trio. 
I. Allegro from Quartette in Eb Haydn 
Minuet from Quartette in Eb Haydn 

Il. Burlesca Seen eee ere Scarlatti 
Invocation—Rev. J. Chas. Gilbreath, Grace M. 


E. Church. 


Community Singing led by L. E. Hummel, 
Monett. 
Short Subject—“The Work of the Southwest 


Teachers’ Credit Union’—Lee Morris, 
Springfield. 

Short Subject—"“The Legislative Program of 
the M. S. T. A.”—C. H. Hibbard, Ava. 
Address—"Developing a Program of Demo- 
cratic Human Relation in Public Education” 
—Dr. E. T. McSwain, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, IIlinois. 

At the close of this address, opportunity will 
be given for questions to be asked from the 
floor to either Dr. McSwain or to Dr. Betz- 
ner who will be present. The following 
people have been asked to follow them in 
their lectures and to lead in the questioning 
from the floor: 

Supt. Elliott, Joplin; H. P. Study, Spring- 
field; Supt. Campbell, Carthage; Jerry Vin- 
yard, Nevada; H. A. Wise, Springfield; Mrs. 
Herman Engle, Springfield; Alice Pittman, 
Springfield; J. R. Martin, West Plains; 
Supt. McEachen, Monett; Supt. Elliff, 
Lebanon; A. F. Elsea, Jefferson City; O. P. 
Trentham, Springfield; Ray Evans, Spring- 
field; Dorothy Chestnut, Sequiota; Dorothy 
Williams, Springfield; V. M. Hardin, 
Springfield. 

Introduction of next year’s officers. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ENROLLMENT IN THE ASSOCIATION 


It is hoped that every teacher in the twenty- 
two counties of our district will be enrolled in 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association by 
the close of the convention. 

The Committee on Enrollment will maintain 
a table in the lobby of the new Health and 
Recreation Building, State Teachers College, 
during the convention. Any persons who have 
not enrolled in the State Association before 
coming to the convention may enroll here. 

The first session of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates will be held in the East Gym of the new 
Health and Recreation Building, State Teachers 
College at nine o’clock Thursday morning, Oc- 
tober 17. Only authorized delegates will be 
admitted. 

SECRETARY’S HEADQUARTERS 

Leonard B. Hartley, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association, will maintain headquarters on 
the Campus in the West Office, Circulating Cor- 
ridor, of the new Health and Recreation Build- 
ing, State Teachers College. 

BOOK EXHIBIT 

The usual exhibit of school supplies, text- 
books, supplementary books, and other articles 
closely related to school work will be held in 
the West Gym of the new Health and Recrea- 
tion Building, State Teachers College. We in- 
vite your inspection of this exhibit. 
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Open House for Dr. Betzner 
Library open house, with display of children’s 
books. Dr. Jean Betzner, special guest. Time 
—Friday, October 18, 12:30 P. M. to 1:30 P. 4 
Place—North Library, Academic Building 
State Teachers College. All are welcome, _ 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, 
TEAS, ETC. 
Southwest Teachers Credit Union Breakfast 
Southwest Teachers Credit Union Breakfast. 
Friday morning, 7:00 A. M. at Mrs. Hickman’s 
Hostess House, 508 South National. General 
discussion of Credit Union Problems. All Cred- 
it Union members and friends welcome. Price 
50c plate. Please make reservations, to Mabel 
Moberly, State Teachers College. 
. Trades and Industries Department Luncheon 
Members of the Trades and Industries De- 
partment will have a luncheon at 12:00 noon on 
Thursday. At the time the programs go to 
press, it is not known just where this luncheon 
will be held. 


Home Economics Department Tea 
The members of the Home Economics De- 
partment will have a Tea in connection with 
their Departmental program. See Home Eco- 
nomics Department program elsewhere for par- 
ticulars. 





Delta Kappa Gamma Dinner 

Delta Kappa Gamma dinner, Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Thursday evening, October 17. Make 
reservation in advance with Laura Roman, 
State Teachers College. 

Dr. Jean Betzner will be a special guest at 
this dinner. Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde 
has also been invited to attend this dinner. The 
time of the dinner is 5:00 P. M. 

Pi Omega Pi Breakfast 

Pi Omega Pi breakfast, Frisco Lunch Room, 
Friday morning, October 18, 7:45 A. M. Mail 
reservations by Thursday, October 17, to Laura 
Roman, State Teachers College. Price 40c. 

Commercial Department Luncheon 

Commercial Department luncheon, 12:00 
noon, Thursday, October 17, at First and Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, Corner of Cherry 
and Dollison. See Department program for 
further particulars. 

Physical Education Department Luncheon 

Members of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment will hold a luncheon at the new Spring- 
field Senior High School Cafeteria located on 
Center Street at 12:30 P. M., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 17. Speaker is Coach H. H. Blair, State 
Teachers College. See Physical Education De- 
partment program for further particulars. 

A. C. E. Luncheon 

The Association of Childhood Education will 
have a luncheon at the Frisco Lunch Room, 
Thursday, October 17, at 12 o’clock, sharp. 
Price 50c. : 

Make reservation by Tuesday, October 15, 
with Miss Harriet Foster, 1376 N. Jefferson, 
Springfield, Mo. Please send the money with 
the reservation. 

Dr. Jean Betzner to be special guest. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Harrison Dugger, Fisk 


L. G. Wilson 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 17—9:00 o’clock 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers Association 
is celebrating its Sixty-fifth Anniversary. 
The first general session will be addressed by 
the Honorable Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 17 


Dr. Henry H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lexington, Kentucky, will speak on the 
subject “Are You an Educated Teacher.” 

Another address will be given by Dr. E. T. Mc- 
Swain, Professor of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. His topic will be “Youth 
Faces the Future.” 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
Thursday Evening, October 17 


Many of the departmental sessions will be din- 
ner meetings. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 18 


This is an all-Missouri program with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Dr. L. G. Townsend, Profes- 
sor of Education and Assistant Director of 
raining in the School of Education, University 
of Missouri. Subject: “Vital Forces in Improv- 
ing Public Education.” Honorable Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Schools and 
President of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Subject: “Education and National De- 
fense.” Everett Keith, Assistant Secretary, Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Subject: “The 
Legislative Program of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association.” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 18 
This session will hear an address by Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Maier, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girardeau, 
October 17-18 


OFFICERS 


L. G. Wilson, Portageville, President 
Mark Scully, Jackson, First Vice-President 
Miss Nellie Humphreys, Esther, Second Vice- 


L.. H. Strunk, Cape Girardeau, Secretary-Treas- 


Executive Committee 


\. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 
H. B. Masterson, Hayti 
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L. H. Strunk 


SPECIAL FEATURES ON THE 
PROGRAM: 


Men’s Glee Club, Flat River Junior College. 
Special music by rural pupils from the Cruise 
and Flint Hill schools of Washington Coun- 
ty. 

Special music, Cape Central High School. 
Concert State Teachers College Orchestra. 
All-Southeast Missouri Concert Band. 
Football game, Kirksville Teachers College 
vs. Cape Indians. 






National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Parents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educational 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly presented in the interest of fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each week. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
gtammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elimi- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Better-Speech Institute of America. 











Suggest this program to your classes 
Sunday Evenings 6:30 to 7:00 
KWK-WREN-WENR-WLS 
and NBC Coast to Coast 
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South Central Missouri Teachers Association, Rolla, 
October 17-18 


OFFICERS 


H. C. Kilburn, Dixon, President. 
Mrs. Lucy McMahan, Linn, First Vice-Presi- 


Sam Bayless, Cuba, Second Vice-President. 
William H. Justice, Pacific, Third Vice-Presi- 


B. P. Lewis, Rolla, Secretary. 


Executive Committee 
John F. Hodge, St. James. 
Richard L. Terrill, Bland. 





Mrs. Ralph Pierce, St. Clair. 


H. C. Kilburn 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 17 
State Superintendent Lloyd W. King, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Teachers’ Association, will 
address the convention Thursday morning, Oc- 
tober 17. Dr. F. C. Seamster of the Missouri 
State Department of Education will also speak 
to the teachers on guidance in the forenoon. A 
half hour will then be given to transacting items 
of business. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 17 
In the afternoon Mr. Thos. J. Walker, Secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will speak in explanation of some proposals 
of the Legislative Committee. This address will 
be followed by departmental meetings. 
Departmental Meetings 
Thursday Afternoon, October 17 
These meetings have been shifted from Friday 


Mrs. Cleon Skouby, Salem. 


B. P. Lewis 


morning to Thursday afternoon because of a 
crowded program on Friday morning. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 17 
The Missouri School of Mines R. O. T. ¢ 
Military Band and other departments will fw- 
nish the program Thursday night at Parker 
Hall. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 18 
On Friday morning Mr. H. H. Mobley of 
the Missouri State Highway Department wil 
discuss the problem of “Safety Education.” 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde will address the con- 
vention at 11 a. m. Mrs. Rohde speaks at all 
three of the south Missouri conventions. 
Friday Afternoon, October 18 
In the afternoon the Rollamo Theater will 
offer the teachers and their immediate guests 
a free movie. 


—loc 
IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


OCTOBER 
10 Missouri Library Conference, Missouri 
Hotel, Jefferson City, October 10-12, 

1940. 


10 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, Warrensburg, October 10-11, 
1940. 

10 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 


Association, Kirksville, October 10-11, 
1940. 


10 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Maryville, October 10-11, 
1940. 

16 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Springfield, October 16- 
18, 1940. 

17 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association, Rolla, October 17-18, 
1940. 

17 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Cape Girardeau, October 
17-18, 1940. 


NOVEMBER z.- 
6 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 6-9, 1940. 
10 American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1940. ; 
21 National Council Teachers of English, 
Chicago, November 21-23, 1940. 
DECEMBER 
13 State Directors of Vocational Educa 
tion, San Francisco, December 13-), 
1940. 
16 American Vocational Association, 5a 
Francisco, December 16-18, 1940. 
26 National Commercial Teachers 
nual Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 26-28, 1940. 
FEBRUARY 
22 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City, Februaty 
22-27, 1941. 
MARCH 
29 Sixth Annual Conference on Element 
tary Education, Maryville, Missoutl 
March 29, 1941. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


=S— 


ORIGINAL PAINTING TO WILLIAM 
J 





EWELL 


William Jewell College has received “Major 
Dean in Jail” an original painting by George 
Caleb Bingham. This original was done in 1866. 
It will be kept in the Carnegie Library at the 


College. 





TEACHER IS INJURED 


Miss Lucille Rohrer, teacher of the fourth 
grade in Bonne Terre public school, was_in- 
iwred in an automobile accident recently. The 
injuries are reported to be minor ones. 





FIRE DAMAGES SCHOOL 


The Monticello Consolidated School building 
was recently damaged by fire. A short circuit 
in the electric wiring is believed to have started 
the blaze. 





1940 PLANS FOR N.C.T.F. CONVENTION 


B. F. Williams, president of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, has announced 
that the program for the annual convention of 
1940 will be built around the general theme of 
“Clarifying the Objectives of Business Educa- 
tion.” 

The annual convention will be held in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on December 
26 to December 28, inclusive. 





SPEECH TESTS ARE GIVEN 


Central Missouri State Teachers College ad- 
ministered speech tests to incoming first-quar- 
ter freshmen as a new procedure this year. 

As a result of these comprehensive speech 
tests forty-eight per cent of the beginning fresh- 
men were found to be in need of speech im- 
provement. 

A comparison of the boys’ and girls’ ratings 
revealed that fifty-eight per cent of the girls 
Possessed superior or adequate speech, while 
thirty-nine per cent of the boys were ranked 
in this classification. 





CATALOG OF RADIO MATERIAL 


_ Radio and National Defense is the title of a 
ree mimeographed bulletin issued by the Edu- 
tational Radio Script Exchange, United States 
Jffice of Education, Washington, VD. C. It 
ists numerous series of radio scripts and re- 
cordings of radio programs that have been 
given over the past few years on civil liberties, 
origins of Americans, American historical epi- 
Sodes, democracy, pan-Americanism, etc. 
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LOANS 


YOU CAN BORROW $100 
if you can pay back $9.75 a month 


TS THE teacher who needs a loan for an emergency, this 
plan offers a quick, simple way to get cash. All you do to 
borrow at Household Finance is to acquaint us with your prob- 
lem and sign a note. No stocks or bonds, no endorsers or guaran- 
tors required. No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments—on the 
schedule which best fits your own situation and income. Sup- 
pose that you need $100. Find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, picking out the monthly pay- 
ment which is convenient for you to make. $9.75 a month, 
for instance, will repay a $100 loan in full in twelve months 
Note that the sooner you repay, the less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts and for other periods.) 

Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send coupon for full information about our “Loans 
by mail”’ service. 

Have you seen Household’s helpful booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship? These are published to help 
families stretch their dollars. Many schools and colleges use 
these practical publications. Ask or write for sample copies. 


























CASH | AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 
you 6 12 16 20 
GET months months months months 
loan loan loan loan 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.08 4.87 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 5.74 $ 4.81 
100 18.15 9.75 7.66 6.41 
125 22.67 12.16 9.55 8.00 
150 27.16 14.56 11.43 9.56 
200 36.13 19.33 15.15 12.65 
250 45.08 24.08 18.85 15.73 
300 54.02 28.82 22.55 18.80 
Payments include charges at Household's rate of 
2U% f month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing $1 0, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
2? r: 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


Kansas City Kansas Crtry (Contd) St. Louts 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd F1., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 s "e. 1ith and Grand Ave., Theatre Bldg., 
a nag Ave» Victor 1425. 634 No. Grand Bivd., 
atlentine £157. - Jefferson 5300. 
St. Josera 


2nd Fl., Dierks Bldg., 4¢h Fl. Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl. 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 

Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 

to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an_ immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Gites wh ahbteansddadtdeseunees . State 


Amount I wish to borrow $...... for 











TO NEW POSITIONS 


P, J. Day has been elected superintendent of 


schools at Paris. 


J. E. McAdam, formerly superintendent at 
Archie, Missouri, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Day as principal of the Louisiana High 
School. 





Russell J. Michel has been elected as head of 
the department of Mathematics at Southeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. Dr. Michel 
earned his doctorate degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri where he has been teaching 
for the last three years. 





Miss Mary Howard Hix has been appointed 
supervisor of art in the training school and in- 
structor of art at Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. Miss Hix was a teacher in 
the elementary school at Lexington before go- 
ing to Cape Girardeau. 





Glenn W. Stahl has been appointed to the 
post of vocational instructor for the resident 
training center project at Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. He comes from Silver City, 
North Carolina where he was in charge of the 
industrial and trade courses. 





THEY ARE STILL POPULAR 
An ice cream supper at the Normal rural 
school in Moniteau County grossed forty dol- 
lars. Mrs. Fred Bailey is the teacher. 


INDIAN RELICS GIVEN TO SCHOOL 


California high school has just received many 
ancient Indian relics from the late Judge Roache 
estate. The collection was given to the high 
school upon the suggestion of L. F. Hert, ag. 
ministrator of the estate. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
APPOINTED 


Homer M. Clements has been appointed 
County Superintendent for Jackson County, He 
succeeds L. F. Blackburn who has retired afte; 
thirty-one years of faithful service to education 

Mr. Clements has held positions in the Buck. 
ner, Grain Valley, Greenwood, and Lone Jack 
schools. 





RETIREMENT PLAN FOR M. U. 


A plan to retire University of Missouri fac- 
ulty members has been announced. The pla 
provides for retirement at age 70 on $1500 an- 
nuity or one-half basic salary if less. 

Members of the faculty with the rank of as- 
sistant professor and above are eligible to 
participate. 

Four life insurance companies have under- 
written the plan which requires participants 
to contribute five per cent of their basic salaries 
while the University contribute a like amount 
expressed as a salary increase. 

















The TELEPHONE 


The telephone is an American institution. 
Invented and perfected in this country, 
the telephone rapidly became the back- 
communications 


bone of this nation’s 


system. 


The Bell Telephone System is owned 
by more than 600,000 Americans. Nearly 
300,000 American people work for it. The 





Southwestern Bell Telephone Cumpany 


AMERICA 


Serves 


17 million telephones it serves help to 
knit 48 states into a united nation. By 
telephone New York is only seconds 


from San Francisco. 


The Bell Telephone System, with 62 
years of service to its credit, stands 
prepared to do its part in meeting the 
in any 


needs 


nation’s communications 
emergency. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS ANNUAL CLINIC 


The Sixth Annual Clinic of the Missouri 
Music Educator’s Association will be held in 
Hannibal, November 28, 29, and 30, at the senior 
high school building. 

Carleton Stewart of Mason City, Lowa, will 
conduct the band and orchestra sessions, George 
Howerton of Northwestern University will be 
in charge of the vocal sessions and Everett E. 
Saunders from Wilmette, Illinois, will conduct 
two sessions for county rural school supervisors. 

The Hannibal and Canton bands will play 
clinic music, the Hannibal Senior and Junior 
Highs will sing for the vocal sessions, and an 
orchestra recruited from four or five north 
Missouri high schools will do the orchestra 
work. 

Many other items of interest will be on the 
program and all music teachers are urged to 
attend. 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 


According to the Federal Communications 
Commission, the school system of San Fran- 
cisco is first to have its application approved 
for the installation of a frequency modulation 
transmitting station to be used for educational 
broadcasts. Other applications expected or 
pending are from the University of Kentucky, 
the school systems of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York City. 

The San Francisco Schoo] District will op- 
erate on 42,100 kilocycles with 1 kilowatt power, 
inlimited time. The radio will be used for 
instructional, administrative, supervisory, and 
other functions in the local schools. Thirteen 
studios are planned for high schools and col- 
leges. They will be connected with the broad- 
casting station by means of leased wires. This 
arrangement is expected to reduce the effort 
and expense involved in transporting partici- 
pants to the studio. The Board of Education 
has allocated $9,000 for the station and an addi- 
tional amount of $42.000 has been made avail- 
able. 





OUR INDIAN HERITAGE 
by Bane L. Ross, A Missouri Teacher 
Written to cover all work on the American 
Indian required in grades 7 and 8 by the 
New Course. The Courses are outlined by the 
lable of Contents. To review work of both 
grades before examinations, 
Order now from 

M.S. T. A. Reading Circle Dept., Columbia, Mo. 
List No. 1039a, by error 1029a in key to courses 








ATTENTION EDUCATORS 
RANKEN TRADE SCHOOL of St. Louis of- 
fers you an opportunity to help young men 
Select a reliable school where they may learn 
to be skilled craftsmen or technicians. Twelve 
two-year courses to choose from. Ranken is 
NOT OPERATED FOR PROFIT. 

Write for Bulletin T 
THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL TRADES 


4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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EXTENSION OF DEFENSE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM SOUGHT 

Fifteen million dollars was appropriated by 
Congress for the education and training of de- 
fense workers in vocational schools during the 
summer months and administered by the United 
States Office of Education. On August 24 the 
President recommended to Congress the ap- 
propriation of $36,000,000 to continue these 
courses throughout the fiscal year; $8,000,000 
for additional equipment needed for these 
courses; and $9,000,000 to provide short engi- 
neering courses. Hearings are now being held 
by the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House. 


1940 BACK TO SCHOOL FIGURES FROM 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Pupils: Total about 32,285,000. Nursery 
schools, 50,000; kindergartens, 680,000;  ele- 
mentary, 21,550,000; high, 7,160,000; colleges 
and universities, 1,425,000. Slight increases in 
kindergartens and colleges and slight drops in 
elementary and high schools. 

Teachers: Elementary schools, 725,000. High 
schools, 315,000. Approximately one elementary 
teacher for every 30 pupils and one high school 
teacher for every 23 pupils. 

Investment in children and youth: Consider- 
ing the entire range of educational and train- 
ing activities for Americans between two and 
twenty-four, expenditures of government units 
will be as low per individual as $4 or $5 for 
some school children, and as high as $1,050 in 
CCC camps for the entire year. 








LAAAAAAAARaAs 


Attention Teachers ! 
WHEN MAKING YOUR 
RESERVATIONS FOR 


MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASS’N. 
CONVENTION 


NOVEMBER 6-9 
DO NOT OVERLOOK 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


1216 Broadway 


400 Rooms—with Bath 
One Block from Municipal Auditorium 


$1.75 to $3.00 — $2.50 to $4.00 


Double Rooms 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Single Rooms 


Coffee Shop — Cocktail Lounge 
CLAUDE SCHULER, Mgr. 





4444444444444444444444444444 4044 
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“SANTA FE TRAIL” 
by 
Young-Hunter 


HAT LATER, in the 19th Century, be- 

came known as the Santa Fe Trail, was 

followed more or less, at an earlier date, 
by Spanish explorers, missionaries and traders. 
In the 17th Century the records tell of Spanish 
expeditions as far North as the Arkansas River. 
In the 18th Century the French pushed their 
way through what is now Missouri and Kansas 
to establish a post near Santa Fe. 


Zebulon Montgomery Pike, for whom Pike’s 
Peak was named, was one of the first Amer- 
icans to explore the Kansas and Colorado coun- 
try. In September, 1831, a certain Captain Wil- 
liam Becknell set out from Arrow Rock, Mis- 
souri to trade with the Indians as far as the 
Rocky Mountains. The revolt by Mexico won 
her independence in that year and made possible 
free trade with Santa Fe. Becknell, James and 
others helped to bring into being a trade route 
which was to become of great historical signifi- 
cance, 


Authorities differ as to the exact route fol- 
lowed by the Santa Fe Trail and the Trail 
changed slightly from decade to decade. Pop- 
ularly speaking, it began at Franklin Missouri 
although later travellers doubtless went by 
steamer to Independence or Westport before 
taking to the prairies. Through Kansas the 
Trail ambled north of what is now Ottawa and 
Emporia reaching the Arkansas River at its 


northern most point and following the river to 
what is now Dodge City. There it divided, one 
branch proceeding Westward into Colorado and 
then South and the Southern or shorter route 
crossing the Arkansas River and then through 
Western 
City. 


Oklahoma into what is now Dodge 


Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missour; 
sponsored the development of trade with Mexico 
and the development of the Santa Fe trade 
route. With the coming of the railroads the 
need of the trail gradually disappeared and noy 
the half-century used route is but a memory 


Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 














Headquarters—Missouri Teachers Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 
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Legislative Committee 


City, Su- 
Jefferson 


vu. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery 
perintendent of Schools; Roger Smith, 
City, County Superintendent of Schools; E. E. Simp- 
son, Hayti, Superintendent of Schools; C. Hl. Hib- 
hard, Ava, County Superintendent of Schools; Paul 
Keith, Maysville, Superintendent of Schools; Ralph 
Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent of Schools; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis; Roscoe V. Shores, 
Kansas City, Assistant Superintendent of Schools; 
Tracy E. Dale, St. Joseph, Superintendent of Schools; 
George L. Hawkins, St. Louis, Assistant Superinten 
dent of Schools. Advisers: A. G. Capps, Columbia, 
University of Missouri; Willard E. Goslin, Webster 
Groves, Superintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King. 
Jefferson City, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools; Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville, President, State 
Teachers College. 


Committee on Necrology 


Mark 
Troy, 


Hilda A. Hageman, St. Louis, Teacher, 
Twain School, 1940; Mrs. Harry 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1910; Mrs. Anna 
Siebert, Cape Girardeau, Elementary Teacher, 1940; 
H. W. Leech, Odessa, Superintendent of Schools, 
#1; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent 
of Schools, 1941; R. R. Brock, Liberty, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1941; H. M. Boucher, Memphis, 
12; Wilbur C. Elmore, Lebanon, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1942; Troy Smith, Kansas City, 
Teacher, Junior College, 1942. 


Sanders, 


Committee on Policy and Plans 


Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, State Teachers 
College, 1940; Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1940; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, 
State Teachers College, 1941; H. P. Study, Spring- 
feld, Superintendent of Schools, 1941; Bert Clare 
Newl, Kansas City, Ashland School, 1941; Dessa Man- 
uel, Columbia, 1942; Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River, Jun- 
lor College, 1943; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, 1943; R. M. 
Inbody, St. Louis, Roosevelt High School, 1944; 
Chas. A, Lee, St. Louis, Washington University, 1944. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Mrs. Essa Findley, Chairman, [artville, County 
Superintendent of Schools; L. T. Tloback, Windsor, 
Superintendent of Schools; L. O. Litle, North Kansas 


City, Superintendent of Schools. 


Reading Circle Board 

Kirksville, State Teachers 
1940; Mable Moberly, Springfield, State 
College, 1941; T. G. Douglass, Kennett, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1942; State Super- 
intendent Lloyd W. King, Ex-oflicio, Jefferson City. 


Ethel 
College, 
Teachers 


Hook, Chairman, 


Resolutions Committee 


Kirksville District: F. L. Green, Edina, Superin 


tendent of Schools, 1940; Warrensburg District: E. 
G. Kennedy, Sedalia, Principal Smith-Cotton High 
School, 1941: Cape Girardeau District: M. C. Cun- 


ningham, Jefferson City, State Department of Edu- 
eation, 1940; Springfield District: Hoyt Shumate, 
Mansfield, Superintendent of Schools, 1940; Mary- 
District: H. T. Phillips, Maryville, Teachers 
1940; Rolla District: C. J. Burger, Wash- 
Superintendent of Schools, 1941; St. Louis 
District: Mary Womack, Teacher, Dewey School, 
1911; Kansas City District: Blanche Longshore, 
Teacher, West Junior High School, 1941; St. Joseph 
District: Fern Lowman, Teacher, Central High 
School, 1941. Member Ex-Officio: President Lloyd 
W. King, Jefferson City, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 


ville 
College, 
ington, 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Kansas City, Princi- 
pal, Switzer School; T. L. Noel, Louisiana, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Leslie G. Somerville, Maryville, 
State Teachers College. Advisers: R. E. Curtis, Co- 
lumbia, University of Missouri; Conrad Hammar, 
Columbia, University of Missouri. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

James R. Shepherd, Chairman, Kansas City, West 
Junior High School; Maud Woodruff, Trenton, Jun- 
ior College; Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph; Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 





General Officers and Executive Committee are listed on table of contents page. 

















Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 


Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 

Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 


THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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